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Editorials 


FAITH  OR  Years  of  unprecedented  woe  and  war  have 
FATALISM  brought  out  again  the  old  cry  of  fatalism, 
What  must  be  shall  be,  or  a  modern  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  idea.  Not  knowing  what  a  day  might  bring  forth, 
men  have  gone  into  battle  prepared  to  die  “if  their  number 
was  up.”  And  truly,  without  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  how  could 
they  act  otherwise?  Any  foundation  except  Him  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  sand.  Without  Him  they  could  produce  nothing 
but  a  Stoic  calm,  at  best.  But  is  this  the  frame  of  mind 
most  desirable? 

In  reality  there  is  no  reason  for  hopelessness  and  be¬ 
numbing  fear  in  the  face  of  the  unknown  future.  Not  in 
the  least,  according  to  one  who  fought  unending  battles  in  a 
campaign  longer  and  harder  than' anything  in  World  War  II. 
This  man  contended  with  the  Devil  and  uncounted  numbers 
of  his  unseen  angels  controlling  the  whole  world.  And 
doubtless  not  without  many  a  defeat.  Still,  he  also  won 
many  victories  and  knew  the  secret  of  overcoming  in  a  world 
of  swirling,  occult  powers.  So  his  testimony  is  the  most 
valuable  on  this  subject.  If  he  had  to  say  in  one  breath, 
“For  God’s  sake  we  are  killed  all  the  day  long;  we  are  ac¬ 
counted  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter,”  he  also  could  exclaim, 
“In  all  these  things  we  are  more  than  conquerors  through 
Christ  who  loved  us !”  The  foundation  of  solid  rock  on  which 
he  built  his  confidence  is  expressed  in  some  other  words  of 
Romans  8:  “All  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that 
love  God.”  With  such  a  footing  beneath,  he  would  confront 
every  circumstance  with  questions  like,  “If  God  be  for  us, 
who  can  be  against  us?  Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge 
of  God’s  elect?  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
Christ?” 

Rough  as  the  pathway  of  life  might  be  for  him,  was  it 
not  much  more  rugged  for  Christ — and  He  was  never 
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crushed?  Foes  had  crucified  Him,  but  God  raised  Him  up 
and  restored  His  life;  friends  might  desert  Him,  but  God 
never;  bodily  weakness  could  overcome,  but  God  despatched 
angels  with  the  needed  relief;  Satan  would  assault  Him  un¬ 
mercifully,  but  God  supplied  the  wisdom  to  parry  the  temp¬ 
tation.  Why,  then,  should  Paul  worry?  Was  not  Christ 
Himself  within  him,  as  his  very  life,  the  One  to  whom  he 
was  joined  for  eternity  after  a  spiritual  co-death  and  co¬ 
resurrection  with  Him  and  co-enthronement  in  heaven? 

Perhaps  the  strongest  reason  that  fatalism  persists  down 
through  the  centuries  is  the  fact  that  it  accords  somewhat 
with  truth.  The  Bible  teaches  that  God  is  the  author  of  all 
circumstances,  including  death,  but  a  fatalistic  philosophy 
counterfeits  this  by  suggesting  a  cold  determinism — ^when 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  God  cannot  be  accounted  heartr 
less.  Witness  the  case  of  Hezekiah,  an  ancient  king  of  Israel 
whom  the  Lord  graciously  told  to  prepare  himself  for  death. 
In  answer  to  the  man’s  pleading,  he  recovered  from  an  ill¬ 
ness  otherwise  fatal  and  lived  another  fifteen  years.  2  Kings 
20  details  this  remarkable  prayer  and  its  reply.  In  the  New 
Testament,  too,  a  man  in  prison  interceded  with  God  for  the 
health  of  a  friend  “nigh  unto  death  for  the  work  of  Christ” 
(Phil.  2:30),  and  the  prayer  was  answered.  Epaphroditus 
soon  recovered. 

What  need  has  anybody  for  a  philosophy  like  fatalism 
when  there  is  a  God  in  heaven,  a  Savior  in  Jesus  Christ,  a 
Comforter  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  “lamp  unto  our  feet  and  a 
light  unto  our  path”  in  Scripture?  “Wherefore;  seeing  we 
also  are  compassed  about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses 
fas  the  believers  of  ages  past],  let  us  lay  aside  every  weight, 
and  the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us  run  with 
patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us,  looking  unto  Jesus  the 
author  and  finisher  of  our  faith”  (Heb.  12:1,2). 

^  ^ 

LEARN —  One  of  the  turning  points  in  the  life  of  Studd, 

FROM  AN  diverting  him  to  a  life  of  missionary  leadership 
ATHEIST  from  athletic  fame  and  financial  ease,  was  a 
brief  tract.  An  atheist  wrote  the  lines;  “Did 
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I  firmly  believe,  as  millions  say  they  do;  that  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  religion  in  this  life  influences  destiny  in 
another,  religion  would  mean  everything  to  me.  I  would 
cast  away  earthly  enjoyments  as  dross,  earthly  cares  as 
follies,  and  earthly  thoughts  and  feelings  as  vanity.  Re¬ 
ligion  would  be  my  first  waking  thought  and  my  last  image 
before  sleep  sank  me  into  unconsciousness.  I  should  labour 
in  its  cause  alone.  I  would  take  thought  for  the  morrow  of 
Eternity  alone.  I  would  esteem  one‘  soul  gained  for  heaven 
worth  a  life  of  suffering.  Earthly  consequences  should  never 
stay  my  hand  nor  seal  my  lips.  Earth — its  joys  and  its 
griefs — would  occupy  no  moment  of  my  thoughts.  I  would 
strive  to  look  upon  Eternity  alone  and  on  the  immortal  souls 
around  me  soon  to  be  everlastingly  happy  or  everlastingly 
miserable.  I  would  go  forth  to  the  world  and  preach  to  it  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  and  my  text  would  be,  ‘What  shall 
it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  soul?*  ** 

Whether  or  not  this  was  composed  in  mockery  qf  the 
church,  we  do  know  that  Studd,  who  captained  the  cricket 
team  of  Cambridge  in  his  last  year  (1883),  ranks  as  one  of 
the  greatest  athletes  that  England  has  ever  known.  With 
his  two  brothers  he  established  a  record  never  yet  matched 
at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  each  of  them  serving  as 
captain  of  the  cricket  team  in  successive  years.  And  with 
six  other  distinguished  young  men,  C.  T.  Studd  formed  the 
well-known  “Cambridge  Seven**  that  went  out  to  China  on 
missionary  service.  Ten  years  afterwards  Studd  was  tour¬ 
ing  the  American  universities  at  the  stairt  of  the  famous 
Student  Volunteer  movement  of  this  land.  In  1910  once 
again  he  commanded  attention  by  starting  to  evangelize  the 
largest  unreached  mission  field  of  Africa.  And  to  think 
that  an  atheist  helped  to  point  the  way!  “The  children 
of  this  world  are  in  their  generation  wiser  than  the  children 
of  light,**  our  Lord  said. 

Does  the  present  generation  of  believers  need  the  same 
kind  of  awakening  as  Studd?  In  the  opinion  of  many,  Satan 
is  lulling  the  church  into  a  sense  of  contentment  and  relax- 
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ation  today,  so  far  as  the  great  essentials  of  the  Faith  are 
concerned,  hiding  from  vision,  for  example,  the  primary 
task  to  reach  the  ends  of  the  earth  with  Christ's  message. 
The  Evil  One  knows  by  long  experience  how  to  circumscribe 
thought,  so  that  all  our  concern  focuses  on  the  local  congre¬ 
gation  and  denomination  as  if  the  church  was  needing  our 
support  rather  than  lending  us  all  our  support  in  virtue  of 
its  own  inherent  strength,  born  of  God.  In  some  cases 
today,  too,  the  Enemy  sidetracks  conservative  Christians  by 
promoting  useless  controversy  (whether  with  true  or  false 
brethren,  it  really  makes  little  difference  in  the  end).  He 
can  even  halt  the  progress  of  world  evangelization  by  get¬ 
ting  us  occupied  with  church  union,  since  that  often  amounts 
to  no  more  than  far-fetched,  impractical  plans  for  organi¬ 
zation  and  administration.  It  is  not  difficult  to  bury  one¬ 
self  under  statistics  and  the  burden  of  committee  meetings, 
harmonizing  activities  of  one  sort  or  another.  Not  that  all 
of  this  is  uncalled  for,  but  simply  that  basic  things  may  not 
be  kept  foremost,  putting  first  what  Christ  Himself  placed 
first. 

To  be  sure,  our  own  house  must  be  put  in  order  before 
those  outside  can  be  proffered  aid.  But  let  it  never  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  a  worldwide  ministry  will  prove  a  blessing  in 
the  meantime,  as  a  definite  means  to  the  end  that  the  church 
at  home  be  revived.  Experience  will  testify  to  this.  Out¬ 
side  interest,  so  far  from  weakening  the  home  church,  will 
divert  into  other  channels  what  otherwise  might  be  a  rising 
tide  of  selfishness  with  its  attendant  bickering. 

^  ^  ^ 

CHANGE  AND  Half  a  millennium  before  Christ  there 
DECAY  .  .  .  lived  a  Greek  philosopher  whose  funda¬ 

mental  tenet  has  become  a  byword  today. 
''All  things  pass,"  said  Heraclitus,  and  his  statement  echoes 
in  our  ears  now,  being  expressed  at  present  by  the  euphem¬ 
ism,  "Time  marches  on.”  A  more  accurate  reproduction  of 
this  old  philosophy,  however,  may  occur  in  the  words  of  the 
hymn  writer:  "Change  and  decay  in  all  around  I  see,”  since 
the  corollary  of  Heraclitus'  idea  for  him  was  "pantheistic 
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apathy.”  In  all  fairness  to  the  writer  of  the  Christian  hymn, 
Henry  Francis  Lyte,  it  should  be  added  that  he  did  not  share 
any  such  pessimism.  The  whole  stanza  in  the  hymn,  Abide 
With  Me,  beloved  as  it  is  today  since  the  19th  century  when 
written,  bears  this  testimony — 

“Swift  to  its  close  ebbs  out  life’s  little  day; 

Earth’s  joys  grow  dim,  its  glories  pass  away; 

Change  and  decay  in  all  around  I  see — 

O  Thou  who  changest  not,  abide  with  me!”' 

All  is  certainly  flux,  and  to  be  very  blunt,  change  in¬ 
volving  decay  in  greater  or  less  measure.  This  fact  may 
sober  the  mind  when  pondering  the  arrival  of  a  new  age, 
the  Atomic  Age.  In  this  new  era  the  right-thinking  are 
determined  to  keep  the  world  at  peace,  when  they  know 
that  the  alternative  of  war  cannot  but  signify  self-destruc¬ 
tion.  But  judging  from  indications  already  evident,  world¬ 
wide  peace  will  be  hard  to  control  and  maintain.  Even  the 
San  Francisco  Conference  did  not  augur  well  for  the  future. 
Reconversion  and  rehabilitation  plans  throughout  the  world 
augur  little  better.  It  would  seem  plain,  then,  how  there  are 
seeds  of  corrpution  in  the  world  as  well  as  of  marvelous 
scientiflc  advance,  decay  such  as  well  keep  pace  with  the  un¬ 
precedented  progress  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Perhaps  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  America  leads 
the  modern  world  of  nations,  speaking  generally  but  not 
boastfully.  Surely  this  nation  is  more  powerful  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  that  quite  aside  from  the  secret  of 
atomic  bombs.  Over  half  the  earth’s  total  capacity  to  pro¬ 
duce  is  here  in  factories  and  plants,  machinery  and  skills. 
We  have  twice  the  air  power,  and  from  two  to  four  times 
the  naval  strength  of  the  rest  of  mankind  put  together. 
Even  in  the  literary  world,  a  single  American  magazine 
outsells  any  other  publication  in  53  countries,  itself  printed 
in  eleven  different  languages.  Granting  all  this,  still  can 
our  power  be  said  to  guarantee  success  and  durability, 
world  leadership  for  long?  If  so,  the  American  government 
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will  be  the  first  to  hold  the  supremacy  unbeaten  and  un¬ 
checked  in  all  the  ages  of  history. 

In  1802  a  man  as  wise  as  John  Quincy  Adams  said, 
“Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way,”  while  deliv¬ 
ering  an  oration  at  Plymouth  where  the  forefathers  of  this 
nation  landed.  Others  have  thought  the  same  way,  before 
and  since — up  to  the  present  hour.  Adams  envisioned  the 
movement  of  world  supremacy  from  Europe  to  America, 
while  statesmen  of  the  present  look  still  farther  west  to  the 
Orient  and  Russia.  What  first  brought  a  measure  of  strength 
and  power  to  the  New  World  was  undoubtedly  the  hand  of 
God.  Heaven  favored  the  integrity  of  the  founding  fathers, 
their  sincerity  and  unselfishness.  If  that  was  the  case  then, 
can  it  be  different  today  when  the  country  has  climbed  high 
in  the  scale  of  importance?  Can  it  be  maintained  otherwise? 
Or  need  we  the  weapons  that  brought  downfall  to  nations  in 
former  times — ^treaties,  intrigue,  aggression,  unlawfulness? 
Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  the  greatest  empire  of  antiquity 
so  far  as  dictatorial  power  goes,  learned  the  secret  of  good 
government  from  God.  At  first  he  rebelled  against  God, 
only  to  be  smitten  with  insanity.  Are  we  going  to  rebel? 

John  Henry  Bennetch. 


SOTERIOLOGY 

By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D.,  Litt.D. 

(Continued  from  the  April-June  Number ^  19^5) 

THE  SAVIOR 

III.  CHRIST’S  SONSHIPS 

As  a  further  step  in  the  general  investigation  as  to  who 
the  Savior  is,  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  sonships 
which  He  sustained  while  here  on  earth.  There  are  four. 

1.  The  Son  of  God, 

Various  theories  which  contend  that  Christ  was:  (a)  the 
Son  of  God  by  virtue  of  His  incarnation — a  Being  compris¬ 
ing  in  Himself  both  Deity  and  humanity  and  who  could  not 
have  merited  the  title  either  as  God  alone  or  as  man  alone — ; 
(b)  that  He  was  Son  of  God  by  virtue  of  His  resurrection; 
or  (c)  that  He  was  Son  of  God  by  mere  title  or  official  posi¬ 
tion,  break  down  before, the  volume  of  Biblical  testimony 
which  asserts  that  He  was  Son  of  God  from  all  eternity.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  the  eternal  existence  of  the  Second  Per¬ 
son,  but  rather  as  to  whether  the  sonship  feature  was  a 
reality  in  all  eternity  past.  Not  all  that  enters  into  the 
human  conception  of  father  and  son  relationship  is  repre¬ 
sented  between  the  First  and  Second  Persons  of  the  God¬ 
head.  In  no  sense  is  the  Second  Person  inferior  to  the  First 
Person.  They  are  One  as  to  eternal  existence,  and  as  to 
every  attribute  and  capacity.  It  is  almost  wholly  in  the 
sphere  of  manifestation — ^the  Logos  character — ^that  the  son- 
ship  of  the  Second  Person  is  exercised.  It  is  true  that  He, 
for  the  purposes  of  incarnation  and  redemption,  assumed 
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while  here  on  earth  a  place  of  subjection  to  the  First  Person, 
and  that  He  was  pleased  to  work  in  the  power  of  the 
Third  Petson;  but  this  subordination  enters  in  no  way  into 
the  truth  of  His  Sonship.  The  theological  term  eternal  gen¬ 
eration  implies  that  without  beginning  or  ending,  the  Second 
Person  is  the  manifestation  of  the  Godhead.  It  is  thus  that 
the  “only  begotten  Son”  hath  declared  God  to  man  (John 
1:18).  The  Son  said,  “I  have  manifested  thy  name  unto  the 
men  which  thou  gavest  me  out  of  the  world”  (cosmos — John 
17:6.  Cf.  1  John  1:2;  4:9).  He  was  Only  Begotten  in  the 
uniqueness  of  His  begetting.  In  like  manner.  He  was  First 
Begotten,  being  first  in  point  of  time,  as  well  as  in  His 
essential  Being,  above  all  others  begotten.  God  gave  to  the 
world  for  its  salvation  Him  who  ever  was  His  Son.  The  One 
who  was  given  did  not  become  a  son  by  the  process  of  being 
given;  but  was  a  son  before  and  when  He  was  given. 
Isaiah  declares,  “For  unto  us  a  child  is  born,”  which  relates 
to  His  humanity;  and  “Unto  us  a  son  is  given,”  which  not 
only  relates  to  His  Deity,  but  implies  that,  though  a  child 
born.  He  is  a  son,  not  born,  but  given.  After  the  same  man¬ 
ner  it  is  announced  that  “God  so  loved  the  world  that  he 
gave  his  only  begotten  Son.”  As  He  was  and  what  He  was, 
such  indeed,  was  that  Gift  which  was  given,  namely.  The 
Son  of  God. 

2.  The  Son  of  Man. 

This  aspect  of  Christ’s  sonship  is,  with  due  sanction,  also 
termed  The  Son  of  Adam,  or  The  Son  of  Mary.  The  Son  of 
man  title,  used  about  eighty  times  in  the  New  Testament, 
was  Christ’s  own  almost  universal  designation  for  Himself, 
and  its  primary  significance  is  of  His  humanity.  In  several 
notable  instances,  the  appellation  Son  of  man  is  used  in 
association  with  divine  undertaking;  as,  in  like  manner,  the 
appellation  The  Son  of  God  is  used  a  few  times  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  human  features.  An  interesting  question  arises 
at  this  point  as  to  why  Christ  placed  a  striking  emphasis 
upon  that  name  for  Himself  which  so  clearly  designates  His 
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humanity.  Could  it  be  that,  from  the  divine  viewpoint — and 
quite  outside  the  range  of  human  appraisals,  the  element 
which  was  new,,  and  therefore  to  be  made  impressive,  was 
His  humanity?  The  statement,  “The  Word  was  made  flesh, 
and  dwelt  among  us”  (John  1:14),  indicates  the  beginning  of 
an  eternal  reality  in  Christ.  What  is  true  as  to  His  incarna¬ 
tion  is  equally  true  as  to  His  association  with  His  people, 
since  they,  being  in  Him,  can  never  be  separated  from  Him. 
The  two  facts,  then,  of  His  humanity  and  of  His  identifica¬ 
tion  with  His  people  cannot  but  demand  a  supreme  recogni¬ 
tion  both  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  To  the  same  end  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  redemption  which  Christ  supplies  is  made 
possible  through  His  humanity,  and,  though  there  is  no  re¬ 
demption  apart  from  both  His  Deity  and  His  humanity,  the 
Deity,  being  from  everlasting,  is  not  the  immediate  theme 
for  public  proclamation.  It  is  The  Son  of  man  that  has  come 
to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  is  lost  (Luke  19:10). 

Of  the  title  The  Son  of  man,  Dr.  C.  I.  Scofield  writes  thus 
in  a  footnote  under  Matthew  8:20  in  The  Scofield  Reference 
Bible:  “Our  Lord  thus  designates  Himself  about  eighty  times. 
It  is  His  racial  name  as  the  representative  Man,  in  the  sense 
of  1  Cor.  15:46-47;  as  Son  of  David  is  distinctively  His 
Jewish  name,  and  Son  of  God  His  divine  name.  Our  Lord 
constantly  uses  this  term  as  implying  that  His  mission  (e.g. 
Matt.  11:19;  Luke  19:10),  His  death  and  resurrection  (e.g. 
Matt.  12:40;  20:18;  26:2),  and  His  second  coming  (e.g.  Matt. 
24:37-44;  Luke  12:40),  transcended  in  scope  and  result  all 
merely  Jewish  limitations.  When  Nathanael  confesses  Him 
as  ‘King  of  Israel,*  our  Lord*s  answer  is,  ‘Thou  shalt  see 
greater  things  .  .  .  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descend¬ 
ing  upon  the  Son  of  man.*  When  His  messengers  are  cast 
out  by  the  Jews,  His  thought  leaps  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  Son  of  man  shall  come,  not  then  to  Israel  only  but  to  the 
race  (Matt.  10:6,  6  with  v.  23).  It  is  in  this  name,  also,  that 
universal  judgment  is  committed  to  Him  (John  5:22,  27). 
It  is  also  a  name  indicating  that  in  Him  is  fulfilled  the  0.  T. 
foreview  of  blessing  through  a  coming  man  (Gen.  1 :26,  note; 
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3:16;  12:3;  Psa.  8:4;  80:17;  Isa.  7:14;  9:6,  7;  32;2;  Zech. 
13:7).”  Similarly,  under  Ezekiel  2:1  Dr.  Scofield  states: 
“  ‘Son  of  man,’  used  by  our  Lord  of  Himself  seventy-nine 
times,  is  used  by  Jehovah  ninety-one  times  when  addressing 
Ezekiel.  (1)  In  the  case  of  our  Lord  the  meaning  is  clear: 
it  is  His  racial  name  as  the  representative  Man  in  the  sense 
of  1  Cor.  16:46-47.  The  same  thought,  implying  transcend¬ 
ence  of  mere  Judaism,  is  involved  in  the  phrase  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  Ezekiel.  Israel  had  forgotten  her  mission  (Gen.  11: 
10,  note;  Ezek.  6:6-8).  Now,  in  her  captivity,  Jehovah  will 
not  forsake  His  people,  but  He  will  remind  them  that  they 
are  but  a  small  part  of  the  race  for  whom  He  also  cares. 
Hence  the  emphasis  upon  the  word  ‘man.’  The  Cherubim 
‘had  the  likeness  of  a  man*  (Ezek.  1:6);  and  when  the 
prophet  beheld  the  throne  of  God,  he  saw  ‘the  likeness  as  the 
appearance  of  a  man  above  upon  it’  (Ezek.  1:26).  See  Matt. 
8:20,  note;  Rev.  1:12,  13.  (2)  As  used  of  Ezekiel,  the  ex¬ 
pression  indicates,  not  what  the  prophet  is  in  himself,  but 
what  he  is  to  God:  a  son  of  man  /a)  chosen,  (b)  endued 
with  the  Spirit,  and  (c)  sent  of  God.  All  this  is  true  also  of 
Christ  who  was,  furthermore,  the  representative  man — ^the 
head  of  regenerate  humanity”  (Ibid,), 

3.  The  Son  of  David. 

The  theme  of  Christ’s  kingship  has  received  previous, 
though  partial,  consideration.  Extended  investigation  into 
the  Davidic  Covenant,  with  all  that  the  name  Son  of  David 
connotes,  must  await  a  fuller  treatment  under  Eschatology. 
Like  the  term  Messiah,  the  designation  Son  of  David  is 
wholly  Jewish  in  its  import.  As  Christ  is  Lord  and  Head 
over  the  Church,  so  He  is  King  and  Messiah  over  Israel. 
Later,  indeed.  He  will  be  King  of  kings,  but  that  supreme 
authority  will  be  exercised  from  the  Davidic  throne  and  in 
connection  with  His  immediate  relation  to  Israel. 

4.  The  Son  of  Abraham. 

Though  the  Davidic  sonship  is  restricted  to  David’s  house 
and  David’s  people,  the  Abrahamic  sonship  extends  to  ‘‘all 
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the  families  of  the  earth,”  in  whose  redemption  they  are 
blessed  (Gen.  12:3).  It  is  significant  that  the  order  of  truth 
in  the  Gospel  by  Matthew  is  indicated  in  the  opening  verse, 
“The  book  of  the  generation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of 
David,  the  son  of  Abraham.”  This  gospel  of  the  King  is 
primarily  of  His  relation  to  Israel  (Matt.  10:5-7;  15:24,  26) ; 
but,  following  His  rejection.  He  turns  to  that  redemptive 
work  described  in  the  closing  chapters  of  this  Gospel,  and 
in  this  redemptive  service  Christ — the  Son' of  Abraham — 
procures  blessings  for  all  the  families  of  the  earth  (Matt. 
28:18-20). 


IV.  THE  HYPOSTATIC  UNION 

The  uniqueness  of  the  incomparable  Person  who  is  the 
Savior,  as  has  been  indicated,  is  exhibited  in  His,  union  in 
His  one  Person  of  two  natures.  He  is  Deity  in  the  full  and 
absolute  sense.  In  this  He  is  comparable  to  the  Father  and 
to  the  Spirit.  Notwithstanding,  He  took  upon  Himself  a 
perfect  and  complete  human  .nature,  and  in  this  respect  He 
was  comparable  to  unfallen  Adam,  and  to  other  men — 
except  for  the  injury  which  sin  imposes.  That,  then,  which 
isolates  the  God-man  from  all  other  beings — ^whether  it  be 

in  the  Godhead  Three,  or  in  the  realm  of  created  beings - , 

is  this  union  of  two  natures  in  one  Person.  None  other  of 
such  character  has  ever  existed,  and  none  other  will  exist; 
for  no  need  for  such  could  ever  arise.  He  is  the  eternal 
satisfaction  of  all  that  requires  such  a  union. 

In  coming  to  know  Christ  as  enjoined  by  the  Apostle 
Peter  (2  Pet.  3:18)  and  thus  to  be  gaining  conviction  as  to 
who  it  is  who  undertakes  the  salvation  of  men,  the  mind 
must  ever  be  alert  to  recognize  both  His  Deity  and  His 
humanity.  All  thought  of  this  Theanthropic  Person  must  be 
adjusted  to  the  presence  in  Him  of  that' latitude  of  Being 
which  completes  an  uncomplicated  participation  on  His  part 
in  two  spheres — Deity  and  humanity.  Both  of  these  natures 
were  present  in  every  moment  of  His  existence,  beginning 
with  His  birth  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  but  it  is  evident  that. 
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when  considering  any  particular  act  or  utterance  of  Christ’s, 
such  will  be  found  to  arise  either  from  His  divine  nature  or 
from  His  human  nature,  but  in  no  instance  will  such  action 
or  utterance  arise  from  a  combined  action  of  these  two 
natures.  It  is  recognized  that  theologians  differ  widely  as 
to  their  beliefs  on  this  particular  point.  Probably  there  are 
situations  presented  which  defy  any  final  analysis  by  finite 
minds;  yet  much  light  may  be  gained  by  any  thoughtful 
reader  of  the  Gospels,  and  this  investigation  will  take  the 
student  far  along  in  the  never-ending  procedure  of  coming 
to  know  the  Savior.  Since  the  two  natures  which  together 
constitute  the  One  and  only  Theanthropic  Person  are  dis¬ 
tinct,  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  bringing  to  the  believer’s  atten¬ 
tion  the  things  of  Christ  (John  16:14),  is  pleased  to  make 
the  Savior  more  real  to  those  who  preserve  with  utmost  care 
the  recognition  of  these  two  natures  which  are,  in  them¬ 
selves,  as  dissimilar  as  are  things  infinite  and  things  finite. 

Conclusion. 

Having  reached  the  termination  of  this  somewhat  ex¬ 
tended  investigation  as  to  who  the  Savior  is,  this  thesis  may 
now  proceed  to  the  contemplation  of  the  next  theme  under 
the  first  major  division  of  Soteriology,  namely,  The  suffer¬ 
ings  and  death  of  Christ. 

V.  THE  SUFFERINGS  OF  CHRIST 

Introduction. 

As  Moses,  in  the  presence  of  the  burning  bush,  was  com¬ 
manded  to  remove  the  shoes  from  off  his  feet  since  he  stood 
on  holy  ground,  thus,  and  in  like  manner,  aii  approach  should 
be  made,  with  such  a  degree  of  holy  awe  and  reverence  as 
may  be  possible  to  those  who  are  subject  to  human  limita¬ 
tions,  to  the  mysterious,  sublime,  and  solemn  revelation  con¬ 
cerning  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ.*  On  the  plea  that 
they  transcend  the  range  of  human  understanding,  it  would 
be  easy  to  relinquish  all  attempts  to  penetrate  into  these 
inscrutable  and  unfathomable  verities,  were  it  not  for  the 
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fact  that  tHe  theme  is  so  extended  as  set  forth  in  the  Bible 
— ^first  by  type  and  later  by  antitype.  It  is  necessary  to  con¬ 
clude,  since  it  is  thus  set  forth,  that  it  is  the  divine  purpose 
that  these  aspects  of  truth  shall  be  pursued  with  intent  and 
zeal,  and  be  as  much  comprehended  as  it  shall  please  the 
Spirit  of  God  to  reveal  them  to  the  waiting,  attentive  heart. 
The  theme  sweeps  the  broadest  held  of  reality.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  theme  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  reaches 
out  to  the  solution  of  the  greatest  problem  of  the  universe 
itself;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  it  reaches  down  to  the 
level  of  the  lowliest  among  men.  It  is  also  asserted  that  He 
who  suffered  and  died  learned,  or  entered  experimentally 
into,  obedience  through  the  things  which  He  suffered  (Heb. 
5:8;  Phil.  2:8).  Thus,  also — and  strangely  indeed — ,  He  was 
perfected,  as  an  efficient  Savior  (Heb.  2:10),  and,  having 
been  thus  tested.  He  is  able  to  succor  them  that  are  tested 
(Heb.  2:18).  The  individual  heart  may  rejoice  with  eternal 
joy  over  the  truth  that  its  own  needs  are  answered  in  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  Christ;  but  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  universe  is  in  itself 
an  achievement  as  much  greater  in  extent  than  the  issues 
related  to  the  individual  as  the  universe  exceeds  the  interests 
of  a  single  person.  There  are  features  in  each  case  which 
relate  themselves  to  infinity;  but  one  exceeds  the  other  by 
knowledge-surpassing  magnitude,  and  what  may  be  said  of 
all  that  lies  in  between  these  extremes  of  mass  benefits  such 
as  redemption  of  Israel,  the  purchase  of  the  Church  by  His 
precious  blood,  the  judgment  of  principalities  and  powers, 
and  that  marvelous  achievement  by  which  the  eternal  and 
holy  God  is  free  to  satisfy  the  compassion  of  His  own  heart 
toward  a  lost  world?  The  challenge  of  this  inexhaustible 
thesis  is  yet  further  extended  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  Theanthropic  Person  who  suffered  and  died  is  none 
other  than  '^God  manifest  in  the  flesh.”  It  was  God  who 
suffered  and  it  was  the  blood  of  God  that  was  shed  (Acts 
20:28). 

The  fact  that  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  reach 
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'  out  to  the  universe  and  into  the  restricted  sphere  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  need  of  one  human  life  in  but  one  of  its  testings, 
impels  the  devout  mind  to  the  query  as  to  why  so  great  a 
need  could  have  ever  arisen.  The  need  is  apparent  and  its 
answer  in  Christ’s  sacrifice  is  perfect;  but  why  should  such 
a  need  arise  in  a  universe  which  God  has  created  as  holy  as 
Himself  and  as  holy  as  are  all  the  works  of  His  hands — a 
universe  over  which  He  is  supreme  and  ever  must  be?  In 
this  connection,  it  is  equally  as  perplexing  to  .note  the  truth 
that  the  intrusion  of  sin  into  the  universe  was,  as  He  fore¬ 
knew,  to  cost  Him  the  greatest  of  all  sacrifices  that  even 
God  could  make — ^the  death  of  His  Son.  The  evangel  that 
“Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scriptures”  (1 
Cor.  16:3)  is  indeed  wonderful,  but  the  Bible  does  not  limit 
the  purpose  of  Christ’s  death  to  the  need  of  a  human  soul. 
There  are  larger  issues  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  these 
consideration  must  be  given.  That  evil  would  become  a 
reality  and  need  to  be  judged  was  clearly  anticipated  in  the 
mind  of  God  from  all  eternity;  for,  in  the  divine  purpose, 
Christ  was  a  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world 
(Rev.  13:8).  Sin  was  in  anticipation  and  is  in  reality  of 
such  a  nature  that  only  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ 
could  answer  its  claims.  If  God  could  have  saved  a  sinner 
from  one  sin  by  a  mere  release,  discharge,  or  leniency,  then 
He  might  have  temporized  with  the  problem  of  the  universe 
and  spared  Himself  the  immeasurable  sacrifice  of  His  Son; 
but  neither  the  problem  of  one  sin  in  one  life  nor  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  a  universe  could  be  answered  apart  from  that  sacri¬ 
fice.  When  entering  upon  the  contemplation  of  the  suffer¬ 
ings  and  death  of  Christ,  it  is  important  that  this  truth 
respecting  its  necessity  should  be  emphasized. 

Though  there  is  immeasurable  inequality  as  to  their  im¬ 
portance,  the  general  theme  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
Christ  is  divided  into  (a)  His  sufferings  in  life,  and  (b) 
His  sufferings  in  death.  In  that  order  these  themes  are  to 
be  considered. 
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1.  Sufferings  in  Life, 

Far  beyond  the  mere  fact  of  Christ’s  sufferings  in  various 
ways  during  His  ministry  of  three  and  a  half  years  is  the 
theological  importance  of  those  sufferings.  Importance  first, 
because  of  the  typical  significance  of  those  sufferings,  and, 
second,  because  they  have  been  overstressed  in  a  number  of 
respects;  being  supposed  to  achieve  what  is  plainly  not  de¬ 
signed  for  them. 

In  type,  the  paschal  lamb  was  proven  to  be  without 
blemish  by  being  confined — a  symbol  of  suffering — ^from  the 
tenth  day  of  the  month  to  the  fourteenth  (Ex.  12:3,  6). 
Thus,  also,  the  life  sufferings  of  Christ  served  to  give  full 
proof  of  His  sinless  character,  even  in  the  midst  of  manifold 
testings;  for  He  was  “in  all  points  tested  like  as  we  are” — 
apart  from  the  sin  nature  (Heb.  4:15).  Though  unrelated  to 
this  immediate  theme,  it  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  four 
days  of  confinement  of  the  paschal  lamb  typified  the  truth 
that  Christ  was  “foreordained  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world”  and  was  “manifest  in  these  last  times  for  you”  (1 
Pet.  1:20). 

The  life  sufferings  of  Christ — too  often  misrepresented — 
are  well  classified  as  (a)  sufferings  due  to  His  character; 
(b)  sufferings  due  to  His  compassion;  and  (c)  sufferings 
due  to  His  anticipation  of  the  supreme  ordeal  of  His  sacri¬ 
ficial  death.  However,  before  these  three  aspects  of  life 
sufferings  are  taken  up  separately,  it  should  be  noted  that 
in  none  of  them,  or  in  any  other  feature  of  Christ’s  life,  did 
He  undertake  any  aspect  of  that  work  upon  which  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  a  soul  depends.  Only  dire  confusion  of  doctrine  re¬ 
sults  when  it  is  not  conceded  that,  whatever  His  life-ministry 
under  divine  appointment  may  have  been,  the  finished  work 
did  not  begin  until  He  came  to  the  cross,  and  that  work  was 
consummated  when  He  died.  The  distinctive,  efficacious 
character  of  the  doctrinal  aspect  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
in  death  cannot  be  preserved  from  confusion  unless  this 
division  of  truth  is  observed. 
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a.  Sufferings  Due  to  His  Holy  Character. 

If  Lot’s  righteous  soul  was  vexed  by  seeing  and  hearing 
the  unlawful  deeds  of  the  dwellers  in  Sc^om  (2  Pet.  2:7,  8), 
how  much  more  distressed  was  the  spotless  Son  of  God  in 
the' midst  of  the  moral  darkness  and  corruption  of  fallen 
men!  Such  suffering  could  be  estimated  only  by  One  who 
is  infinite  purity  and  holiness;  yet  there  is  no  saving  value 
in  thesei  sufferings.  What  He  suffered  because  of  His  holi¬ 
ness  finds  no  parallel  with  His  sufferings  in  death.  In  the 
one  instance,  the  unique  purity  of  His  holy  nature  was 
offended,  yet  preserved  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  evil. 
In  the  other  instance.  He  took  the  sinner’s  place  and  was 
Himself  “made  sin,”  even  He  who  knew  no  sin  (2  Cor.  6:21). 
All  that  evil  men  or  Satan  might  inflict  upon  Him  in  His 
lifetime  was  suffered  because  of  His  own  holy  character. 
Had  He  been  one  with  fallen  humanity  and  in  league  with 
the  enemy  of  God,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for 
Him  to  suffer  in  this  respect.  This  truth  is  the  basis  of  His 
warning  to  His  own,  who,  as  He  was,  are  now  in  this  cosmos- 
world.  He  said  to  them,  “If  the  world  hate  you,  ye  know 
that  it  hated  me  before  it  hated  you.  If  ye  were  of  the  world, 
the  world  would  love  his  own :  but  because  ye  are  not  of  the 
world,  but  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore  the 
world  hateth  you.  Remember  the  word  that  I  said  unto  you. 
The  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  lord.  If  they  have  perse¬ 
cuted  me,  they  will  persecute  you;  if  they  have  kept  my 
sayings,  they  will  keep  yours  also”  (John  15:18-20).  At  ho 
time  in  Christ’s  earth  ministry  could  it  be  implied  that  He 
was  forsaken  of  His  Father.  But  once,  and  only  once,  did 
He  cry,  “My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?” 
Only  inattention  will  assume  that  Christ  was  bearing  sin  as 
a  substitute  at  any  other  time  than  those  darkest  hours  of 
Calvary.  On  the  contrary,  the  voice  from  heaven,  both  at 
His  baptism  and  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  declared 
that  in  Him — ^the  Son — ^there  was  infinite  pleasure.  Though 
Christ  always  did  His  Father’s  will— even  in  death—.  He 
was  not  always  making  His  soul  “an  offering  for  sin”  (Isa. 
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63:10).  The  precise  line  of  division  between  the  life  suffer¬ 
ings  and  the  death  sufferings  is  not  easy  to  determine.  In 
Isaiah  53,  all  that  enters  into  His  death  as  the  immediate 
preparation  for  it,  is  included.  He  is  there  said  to  be 
wounded,  bruised,  chastised,  and  subject  to  stripes  by  which 
there  is  healing.'  In  the  minds  of  those  who  inflicted  the 
death-sufferings  of  Christ,  it  is  probable  that  the  scourging, 
the  buffeting,  the  spitting,  and  the  crown  of  thorns,  like  the 
nails  and  the  spear,  were  but  parts  of  the  whole  project.  If 
this  be  true,  the  stripes  are  included  in  the  death-sufferings 
and  it  would  be  without  controversy  that  “by  his  stripes  we 
are  healed.” 

b.  Sufferings  Due  to  Chrisfs  Compassion. 

Christ  was  in  every  respect  the  manifestation  of  the 
Father  (John  1:18).  The  Psalmist  declares,  “Like  as  a 
father  pitieth  kis  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that 
fear  him”  (103:13),  and  in  this  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was 
a  perfect  representation  of  the  Father’s  heart.  All  His 
miracles  of  healing  and  restoration  were  prompted  by  His 
compassion.  In  Matthew  8:16,  17  it  is  written:  “When  the 
even  was  come,  they  brought  unto  him  many  that  were  pos¬ 
sessed  with  devils :  and  he  cast  out  the  spirits  with  his  word, 
and  healed  all  that  were  sick:  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  ^ 
was  spoken  by  Esaias  the  prophet,  saying.  Himself  took  our 
infirmities,  and  bare  our  sicknesses.”  Much  error  is  abroad 
because  of  a  form  of  teaching  which  avers  that  Christ  when 
healing  was  bearing  as  a  substitute  the  diseases  of  those 

'There  is  no  reference  here  to  physical  healing.  According  to  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  healing  might  be  either  physical  or  spiritual.  Reference  is  evidently 
made  in  Ps.  103:3  to  physical  healing  and  in  Ps.  147:3  to  spiritual  healing. 
In  Isa.  53:5  and  its  parallel  in  the  New  Testament — 1  Pet.  2:24— the 
accompanyring  words  employed  are  all  related  to  things  spiritual,  namely, 
transgression,  iniquity,  peace,  dead  to  sin,  and  heating.  The  last,  to  be 
in  harmony  with  the  context,  must  relate  to  healings  of  the  soul.  Christ 
did  not  bear  disease  as  He  bore  sin ;  nor  was  He  made  disease  as  He  was 
made  sin.  He  was  made  poor  that  others  might  be  made  rich  (2  Cor.  8 :9) ; 
but  none  would  assert  that,  because  of  that  truth,  men  have  temporal 
riches  provided  for  them  in  the  death  of  Christ,  which  riches  only  wait 
the  faith  that  claims  them.  Reference  to  riches  contemplates  spiritual 
riches  which  do  wait  on  faith  to  claim  them.  In  the  same  manner,  healing 
by  the  stripes  which  Christ  received  is  spiritual,  or  that  of  the  soul,  and 
not  physical,  or  that  of  the  body. 
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whom  He  healed.  It  is  true  that  Matthew  relates  the  physi¬ 
cal  healing  described  in  this  text  to  Isaiah,  chapter  53,  but 
a  careful  examination  of  this  chapter  will  disclose  that 
Isaiah  refers  to  both  the  life-sufferings  of  Christ  (vss.  l-4a), 
and  the  death-sufferings  (vss.  4b-12).  The  turning  point  is 
in  verse  4  and  is  marked  by  the  word  yet,  which  verse  reads : 
“Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs,  and  carried  our  sorrows: 
yet  we  did  esteem  him  stricken,  smitten  of  God,  and  afflict¬ 
ed.”  If  this  division  be  accepted,  the  bearing  of  disease  and 
sickness,  reported  in  Matthew  8:16,  17,  which  is  there  based 
on  Isaiah  63:4,  belongs  to  His  life-sufferings,  and  is  wholly 
in  the  realm  of  His  compassion;  which  compassion,  due  to 
His  infinite  perfection,  was  beyond  human  measurement. 
Isaiah  63:4a  was  fulfilled  by  Christ  when  He,  moved  by  this 
boundless  compassion,  healed  those  who  came  before  Him. 
Not  all  the  sufferers  in  that  land  or  in  the  world  were  healed 
by  Him,  and  no  such  offer  is  ever  extended  to  them.  Com¬ 
passion  naturally  is  drawn  out  toward  those  immediately 
observed.  None  could  deny  the  reality  of  physical  healing 
on  the  part  of  God  today,  but  it  is  properly  based  on  His 
compassion  for  His  own,  and  not  on  the  death-sufferings  of 
Christ. 

•  c.  Sufferings  Due  to  Anticipation. 

The  anticipation  of  the  cross  was  constantly  before 
Christ.  The  words,  “For  this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour” 
(John  12:27),  are  but  one  of  His  recorded  forward  looks 
into  the  dark  shadow  which  was  before  Him.  His  predic¬ 
tions  concerning  His  own  death  (Matt.  16 :21 ;  17 :12,  22,  23 ; 
Mark  9:30-32;  Luke  9:31,  44,  etc.),  the  inauguration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  the  cup  to  be  emptied,  and  the  sufferings  of 
Gethsemane  all  belong  to  His  sufferings  in  anticipation.  On 
this  aspect  of  Christ's  sufferings,  Mr.  C.  H.  Mackintosh  in 
his  Notes  on  Leviticus  states,  “We  find  the  dark  shadow  of 
the  cross  casting  itself  athwart  His  path,  and  producing  a 
very  keen  order  of  suffering,  which,  however,  must  be  as 
clearly  distinguished  from  His  atoning  suffering,  as  either 
His  suffering  for  righteousness,  or  His  suffering  by  sjrm- 
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pathy.  Let  us  take  a  passage,  in  proof — ^And  he  came  out, 
and  went,  as  he  was  wont,  to  the  mount  of  Olives;  and  his 
disciples  also  followed  him.  And  when  he  was  at  the  place, 
he  said  unto  them.  Pray  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation. 
And  he  was  withdrawn  from  them  about  a  stone’s  cast,  and 
kneeled  down,  and  prayed,  saying.  Father,  if  thou  be  will¬ 
ing,  remove  this  cup  from  me:  nevertheless,  not  my  will, 
but  thine,  be  done.  And  there  appeared  an  angel  unto  him 
from  heaven,  strengthening  him.  And  being  in  an  agony, 
he  prayed  more  earnestly:  and  his  sweat  was  as  it  were 
great  drops  of  blood  falling  down  to  the  ground’  (Luke 
xxii.  39-44).  Again,  we  read,  ‘And  he  took  with  him  Peter 
and  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  and  began  to  be  sorrowful  and 
very  heavy.  Then  saith  he  unto  them.  My  soul  is  exceeding 
sorrowful,  even  unto  death:  tarry  ye  here,  and  watch  with 
me  ...  he  went  away  again  the  second  time,  and  prayed, 
saying,  O  my  Father,  if  this  cup  may  not  pass  from  me, 
except  I  drink  it,  thy  will  be  done’  (Matt.  xxvi.  37-42).  From 
these  verses,  it  is  evident,  there  was  a  something,  in  pros¬ 
pect,  which  the  blessed  Lord  had  never  encountered  before, — 
there  was  a  ‘cup’  being  filled  out  for  Him  of  which  He  had 
not  yet  drunk.  If  He  had  been  a  sin-bearer  all  His  life,  then 
why  this  intense  ‘agony’  at  the  thought  of  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  with  sin  and  enduring  the  wrath  of  God  on  account  of 
sin?  What  was  the  difference  between  Christ,  in  (jethse- 
mane,  and  Christ,  at  CJalvary,  if  He  were  a  sin-bearer  all 
His  life?  There  was  a  material  difference;  but  it  is  because 
He  was  not  a  sin-bearer  all  His  life.  What  is  the  difference? 
In  Gethsemane,  He  was  cuntidpaiting  the  cross;  at  Calvary, 
He  was  actually  enduring  it.  In  Gethsemane,  ‘there  appeared 
an  angel  unto  him  from  heaven,  strengthening  him’;  at  Cal¬ 
vary,  He  was  forsaken  of  all.  There  was  no  angelic  min¬ 
istry  there.  In  Gethsemane,  He  addressed  God  as  *Father* 
thus  enjoying  the  full  communion  of  that  ineffable*  rela¬ 
tionship;  but  at  Calvary,  He  cries,  ‘My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me?’  Here  the  Sin-bearer  looks  up,  and 
beholds  the  throne  of  eternal  Justice  enveloped  in  dark 
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clouds,  and  the  countenance  of  Inflexible  Holiness  averted 
from  Him,  because  He  was  being  *made  sin  for  us/  ”* 

At  this  point,  occasion  demands  that  a  return  be  made 
to  the  subject  of  Christ’s  baptism  because  of  the  fact  that 
His  baptism  is  too  often  deemed  to  be  an  act  of  Christ’s 
which  identified  Him  as  Sin-Bearer  with  those  He  came  to 
save.  This  conclusion  is  based  on  the  conception  of  water 
baptism  that  makes  it  signify  the  death  of  Christ  rather 
than  the  all-transforming  baptizing  work  of  the  Spirit, 
supposing  that,  by  His  baptism,  Christ  anticipated  His  death- 
sufferings  and  was  in  the  act  of  baptism  taking  His  place 
with  sinners.  In  harmony  with  this,  it  is  believed  that 
Christ  received  “John’s  baptism.”  It  is  true  He  was  bap¬ 
tized  by  John,  but  it  is  not  true  that  He  received  what  is 
identified  in  the  New  Testament  as  JohrCs  baptism,  which 
was  a  well-defined,  specific  baptism  unto  repentance  and  unto 
the  remission  of  sin.  The  following  from  George  Smeaton* 
serves  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  this  theory  is  usually 
set  forth:  “Impurity  of  His  own  He  had  none.  But  He  had 
truly  entered  into  humanity,  and  come  within  the  bonds  of 
the  human  family ;  and,  according  to  the  law,  the  person  who 
had  but  touched  an  unclean  person,  or'  had  been  in  contact 
with  him,  was  unclean.  Hence,  in  submitting  Himself  to 
baptism  as  Mediator  in  an  official  capacity,  the  Lord  Jesus 
virtually  said,  'Though  sinless  in  a  world  of  sinners,  and 
without  having  contracted  any  personal  taint,  I  come  for 
baptism;  because,  in  my  public  or  official  capacity,  I  am  a 
debtor  in  the  room  of  many,  and  bring  with  Me  the  sin  of 
the  whole  world,  for  which  I  am  the  propitiation.*  He  was 
already  atoning  for  sin,  and  had  been  bearing  it  on  His  body 
since  He  took  the  flesh;  and  in  this  mediatorial  capacity 
promises  had  been  made  to  Him  as  the  basis  of  His  faith, 
and  as  the  ground  upon  which  His  confidence  was  exercised 
at  every  step.”  Over  against  this,  the  words  of  Dr.  James 
W.  Dale'  serve  to  discover  the  weakness  and  error  of  the 

*Pp.  64,  65. 

'The  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  p.  99. 

'Christie  and  Patristic  Baptism,  pp.  27,  28. 
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contention  that  Christ  was  baptized  by  “John’s  baptism”: 
“It  is  one  thing  to  be  baptized  by  John  and  quite  another 
thing  to  receive  the  ‘baptism  of  John.’  Therefore,  while  the 
Scriptures  teach  us  that  Jesus  came  to  the  Jordan  to  be  bap¬ 
tized  by  John,  they  do  not  teach  us  that  he  came  to  r^eive 
John’s  baptism.  Indeed  it  is  impossible,  in  any  just  aspect 
of  the  case,  that  he  could  have  received  it.*  Whatever  in¬ 
volves  an  absurdity  must  be  impossible  and  untrue.  That 
an  absurdity  is  involved  in  such  supposition  is  thus  shown.: 
‘The  baptism  of  John’  was  for  sinners;  demanding  ‘repent¬ 
ance,’  ‘fruits  meet  for  repentance,’  and  promising  ‘the  re¬ 
mission  of  sins.’  But  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  not  a  sinner, 
could  not  repent  of  sin,  could  not  bring  forth  fruit  meet  for 
repentance  on  account  of  sin,  could  not  receive  the  remission 
of  sin.  Therefore  the  reception  of  ‘the  baptism  of  John’  by 
Jesus  is  impossible,  untrue,  and  absurd.  Again :  The  baptism 
of  John  was  ‘to  prepare  a  people  for  the  Lord.’  But  to  ad¬ 
dress  such  a  baptism  to  the  Lord  (preparing  the  Lord  for 
himself)  is  absurd.  Therefore  the  reception  of  John’s  bap¬ 
tism  by  the  Lord  Jesus  is  impossible,  untrue,  and  absurd. 
It  is  just  as  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  received  this  baptism 
formally  but  not  substantially.  A  baptism  exists  only  while 
its  essence  exists.  The  essence  of  John’s  baptism  is  found 
in  its  symbolization  of  purification  in  the  souL  through  re¬ 
pentance  and  remission  of  sin.  But  in  the  Lord  Jesus  there 
was  no  basis  for  such  symbolization,  and  consequently  there 
was  no  basis  for  the  baptism  of  John.  The  idea  that  John’s 
baptism  could  be  received  representatively  is  just  as  impos¬ 
sible.  To  the  glory  of  God  in  the  highest,  the  Lord  Jesus 
did  ‘bear  our  iniquities,’  was  ‘made  sin  for  us’;  but  he  was 
not  hereby  the  more  qualified  to  receive'  John’s  baptism.  The 
Lord  Jesus  did  not  represent  penitent  sinners,  nor  sinners 
whose  iniquities  were  remitted.  He  came  as  the  Friend  of 
publicans  and  sinners,  to  call  sinners  to  repentance,  to  give 
repentance  to  Israel ;  there  was  no  adaptation  in  the  baptism 
of  John  to  such  a  Sin-Bearer.  He  must  accomplish  a  bap¬ 
tism  for  himself;  it  must  be  of  blood  and  not  of  water; 
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‘without  the  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission  of  sin* 
such  as  Jesus  bore.  In  his  character  as  Bearer  of  the  sins 
of  others,  he  neither  had  nor  could  have  anything  to  do  with 
John's  baptism.” 

Reference  is  made  at  this  point  to  Christ’s  baptism  only 
because  of  the  fact  that  His  baptism  is  the  event  which,  as 
often  interpreted,  serves  more  than  any  other  to  confuse 
the  issues  of  Christ’s  life  and  ministry  with  the  issues  of 
His  death.  It  must  be  recognized  that  He  anticipated  His 
death  from  the  beginning  of  His  public  service— as  did  the 
Baptist  (John  1:29),  but  no  contribution  was  made  to  His 
redeeming,  reconciling,  and  propitiatory  work  by  His  bap¬ 
tism.  The  efficacious  work  which  His  Father  gave  Him  to 
do  was  inaugurated  at  the  cross;  there  it  was  prosecuted, 
and  there  it  was  consummated.  If  the  distinction  between 
that  which  Christ  wrought  in  His  life  and  that  which  He 
wrought  in  His  death — and  many  are  apparently  not  awake 
to  it — ^is  not  observed,  only  confusion  of  doctrine  will  result. 

Yet  another  consideration  arises,  namely,  a  distinction 
which  devout  men  have  made  between  what  is  termed  the 
active  obedience  of  Christ,  and  His  passive  obedience.  By 
the  word  active  they  refer  to  that  obedience  in  which  the 
Savior  maintained  a  perfect  rectitude  of  life,  keeping  every 
divine  requirement  in  infinite  perfection.  By  the  word  passive 
they  refer  to  that  obedience  which  endured  suffering  both 
in  life  and  in  death.  He  not  only  did  not  do  wrong,  but  He 
fulfilled  perfectly  every  right  action  belonging  to  man.  Later 
it  will  be  demonstrated  that,  in  His  substitution,  Christ  not 
only  bore  the  penalty  of  sin,  but  also  presented  His  own  in¬ 
finitely  perfect  character  to  God.  This  offering  included  His 
earth-life  in  which  He  fulfilled  all  the  will  of  God  in  the 
sense  that  His  own'  character  would  have  been  incomplete 
without  it.  Similarly,  it  is  asserted  by  some  that  His  passive 
obedience  entered  into  every  privation  which  He  endured 
while  in  this  cos?wos-world,  and  by  this  aspect  of  His  obedi¬ 
ence  as  much  as  by  the  death-sufferings,  souls  are  saved. 
Jonathan  Edwards  declared  that  the  blood  of  Christ’s  cir- 
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cumcision  at  ei£:ht  days  old  was  as  efficacious  as  that  which 
flowed  from  the  thrust  of  the  spear.  The  weakness  of  such 
a  claim  is  exposed  in  the  fact  that  the  Word  of  Gkxi  does 
not  assign  saving  value  to  any  obedience  of  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  other  than  that  connected  with  His  death.  The 
declaration  that  He  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross  (Phil.  2:8),  intimates  that  a  particular 
obedience  was  exhibited,  or  one  peculiar  to  its  own  purpose, 
in  the  cross.  It  is  true  that  salvation  for  sinners  depends 
upon  Christ’s  passive  obedience  in  His  death-sufferings  and 
the  offering  of  Himself  without  spot  to  God.  Salvation  is 
based  on  the  blood  of  the  cross  and  not  on  the  blood  of  cir¬ 
cumcision  or  even  the  blood  which  He  sweat  in  the  garden. 
He  provided  no  redemption,  reconciliation,  or  propitiation 
when  circumcised  or  when  baptized. 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  he  continued  in  the  Octoher-Deeernber  Number,  19 A5) 


ESCHATOLOGICAL  PROBLEMS  VIII. 


ISRAEL’S  BLINDNESS 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 

Almost  every  aspect  of  the  predicted  future  for  Israel 
constitutes  a  decisive  factor  in  the  structure  of  prophetic 
interpretation.  The  construction  that  is  placed  upon  pass¬ 
ages  in  Scripture  dealing  with  the  future  of  Israel  inevitably 
determines  the  whole  scope  of  eschatology.  One  of  the  ob¬ 
vious  facts  which  all  systems  must  face  is  that  Israel  is 
just  as  surely  in  the  New  Testament  as  in  the  Old,  and  the 
phenomena  of  the  preservation  of  Israel  as  a  distinct  people 
through  centuries  of  dispersion  have  called  for  some  ad¬ 
equate  explanation. 

Among  those  who  take  Scripture  seriously,  two  attitudes 
have  emerged.  Some  have  denied  any  future  to  Israel,  at¬ 
tempting  to  find  all  of  Israel’s  future  included  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church,  i.e.,  whatever  future  is  assigned  to  them  is 
identical  with  that  of  Gentile  believers.  Others  have  held 
that  there  is  a  future  day  of  blessing  for  Israel  as  a  distinct 
people.  The  former  view  is  held  by  those  who  follow  an 
amillennial  interpretation  of  prophecy,  while  the  latter  view 
is  held  by  the  postmillennial  and  premillennial  systems  of 
interpretation.  With  the  current  disrepute  of  postmillenniel- 
ism,  it  has  remained  for  the  premillennial  and  amillennial 
systems  to  uphold  their  respective  interpretations.  The  issue 
is  rather  clearly  drawn,  though  too  often  the  premises  as¬ 
sumed  settle  the  argument  before  it  begins.  It  is  the  thesis 
of  this  discussion  that  the  amillennial  viewpoint  involves  a 
distortion  of  numerous  passages  of  Scripture  and  an  over¬ 
simplification  of  eschatology  which  is  not  warranted  by  the 
prophetic  Word.  The  issue  of  Israel’s  future  should  be 
settled  by  investigation  into  the  plain  statements  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  regarding  it.  To  this  end,  the  present  article  deals  with 
a  crucial  and  important  doctrine  in  the  eschatology  of  Israel, 
viz.,  the  subject  of  Israel’s  spiritual  blindness.  It  is  predicted 
in  Scripture  that  the  present  blindness  of  Israel  will  in  the 
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future  be  removed  and  that  certain  important  results  will 
follow.  The  nature  and  importance  of  this  doctrine  will  be 
evident  in  its  effect  on  the  structure  of  eschatology. 

FOUR  INTERPRETATIONS 

The  key  passage  to  the  doctrine  of  Israel’s  blindness  or 
’’hardening”  is  found  in  Romans  11:25:  ’’For  I  would  not, 
brethren,  that  ye  should  be  ignorant  of  this  mystery,  lest  ye 
should  be  wise  in  your  own  conceits;  that  blindness  in  part 
is  happened  to  Israel,  until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be 
come  in.”  The  passage  seems  to  reveal  that  a  blindness  or 
hardening  has  befallen  Israel  at  the  present  time,  that  this 
blindness  will  terminate  at  the  time  designated  as  the  ’’ful¬ 
ness  of  the  Gentiles.”  The  verse  following  which  constitutes 
a  part  of  the  same  sentence  goes  on,  ’’And  so  all  Israel  shall 
be  saved:  as  it  is  written.  There  shall  come  out  of  Sion  the 
Deliverer,  and  shall  turn  ungodliness  from  Jacob.”  In  other 
words,  there  seems  to  be  a  definite  time  sequence:  first, 
Israel  is  blind,  then  Israel’s  blindness  is  ended  and  ’’all  Israel 
shall  be  saved.”  The  passage  calls  for  specific  events  which 
involve  the  whole  scheme  of  prophecy.  Does  Israel  have  a 
future?  Is  there  a  day  coming  of  spiritual  blessing  for 
Israel?  When  will  ’’all  Israel”  be  saved? 

In  an  attempt  to  answer  these  leading  questions,  at  least 
four  interpretations  of  the  passage  have  arisen.  Origen, 
the  father  of  the  allegorical  method  of  interpretation,  seems 
to  be  the  originator  of  the  idea  that  the  passage  teaches  only 
the  general  truth  that  there  will  be  opposition  and  blindness 
in  relation  to  the  Gospel  which  will  be  gradually  overcome, 
resulting  in  the  end  in  ’’all  Israel,”  meaning  according  to 
him,  all  believers,  being  saved.  This  interpretation,  of  course, 
robs  the  passage  of  any  specific  meaning  and  does  violence 
to  its  terms. 

The  attitude  of  the  Reformers  was  only  a  slight  improve¬ 
ment  on  Origen.  Encouraged  perhaps  by  the  prominence 
given  this  verse  by  the  ardent  millenarians  of  that  day,  they 
denied  that  the  passage  taught  any  general  future  conversion 
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of  Israel,  affirming  that  it  merely  taught  that  the  hardened 
and  blind  condition  of  Israel  did  not  prevent  some  from  en¬ 
tering  the  church.  The  prejudice  against  allowing  any  foot¬ 
hold  for  the  millenarians  is  illustrated  in  Calvin’s  deliberate 
mistranslation  of  the  “until”  into  “that,”  and  by  Luther’s 
famous  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  Jews  are  the  devil’s 
children  and  impossible  to  convert  (zu  bekehren  ist  unmog- 
lich),'  Calvin,  like  Origen,  makes  “all  Israel  equivalent  to 
the  “whole  people  of  God,”  i.e.,  the  church.*  The  effect  of 
both  views  is  to  deny  Israel  any  literal  fulfillment  of  their 
prophetic  future  and  to  consider  them  cut  off  forever  as  a 
people. 

The  third  t3rpe  of  interpretation  is  typical  of  nineteenth 
century  postmillennialism  and  Charles  Hodge  may  be  taken 
as  an  example.  Holding,  as  does  any  consistent  postmillen- 
nial  system,  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  fulfillment  of  the 
prophecies  relative  to  an  earthly  kingdom  of  peace  and 
righteousness  on  the  earth,  they  find  the  fulfillment  of  the 
many  promises  related  to  Israel  in  this  period.  Charles 
Hodge,  accordingly,  interpreted  Romans  11:25  as  predicting 
“a  great  and  general  conversion  of  the  Jewish  people,  which 
should  take  place  when  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  had  been 
brought  in,  and  that  then,  and  not  till  then,  those  prophe¬ 
cies  should  be  fully  accomplished  which  speak  of  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  Israel.”'  He  goes  on  to  write  that  this  view  has  been 
the  position  of  every  age  of  the  church  except  the  period  of 

'The  full  quotation  is  as  follows:  “Ein  jiidisch  Herz  ist  so  stock-stein-eisen- 
teufelhart,  das  mit  keiner  Weise  zu  bewegen  ist; — es  sind  junge  Teufel 
zur  Hdlle  verdammt,  diese  Teufelskinder  zu  bekehren  ist  unmdglich, 
wie  etliche  soldien  Wahn  schopfen  aus  der  Epistel  an  die  Romer.”  Charles 
Hodge  quotes  Olshausen  as  using  this  passage  to  illustrate  the  Reformer’s 
attitude  toward  the  Jews.  Cf.  Charles  Hodge,  Epistle  to  the  Romani 
(1909),  pp.  584-85. 

*“Multi  accipiunt  de  populo  Judaico,  acsi  Paulus  diceret  instaurandura  adhuc 
in  eio  religionem  ut  prius;  sed  ego  Israelis  nomen  ad  totum  Dei  populum 
extendo,  hoc  sensu:  Quum  Gentes  ingressae  fuerint,  simul  et  Judaei  ex 
defectione  se  ad  fidei  obedientiam  recipient:  atque  ita  complebitur  salus 
totius  Israelis  Dei,  quern  ex  utrisque  colligi  oportet:  sic  tamen  ut  priorem 
locum  Judaei  obtineant,  ceu  in  familia  Dei  primogeniti.”  Cf.  Calvin’s 
Commentary  on  Romani,  in  loc.  Quoted  by  William  Kelly,  Notes  on 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  (1873),  pp.  231-32. 

'Epistle  to  the  Romans,  p.  584. 
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the  Reformers.  He  lists  eight  formal  arguments  in  support 
of  this  interpretation. 

The  fourth  interpretation  is  typical  of  twentieth  century 
premillennialism.  It  holds  with  the  postmillennial  viewpoint 
that  Israel  has  a  future,  but  it  insists  that  this  future  is 
more  than  a  mere  spiritual  revival.  The  future  of  Israel  is 
a  restoration  of  Israel  as  a  nation  as  well  as  a  people,  and 
it  involves  the  fulfillment  of  a  literal  kingdom  on  earth  with 
Christ  as  King.  The  present  age  is  one  of  Gentile  blessing; 
the  future  age  will  be  one  of  Israelis  blessing.  The  two 
periods  are  just  as  distinct  as  that  of  Israel  before  Pentecost 
and  the  present  age.  It  is  a  new  dispensation  in  which  the 
place  of  Gentiles  and  Israel  in  privilege  and  blessing  is  re¬ 
versed.  Now  is  the  time  of  the  fulness  of  Gentile  blessing 
and  privilege.  The  future  day  will  place  Israel  first. 

The  problem  of  interpretation  raised  in  this  discussion 
is  solved  by  proper  exegesis  of  Romans  11 :25  in  its  context. 
It  may  be  observed  before  turning  to  this,  however,  that  the 
viewpoint  of  Origen  or  of  Luther  is  no  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  at  all.  The  allegorical  system  of  interpretation  of  which 
Origen  is  the  father  is  theological  quicksand  for  this  doc¬ 
trine  as  for  all  others.  If  the  Scriptures  are  to  be  subject 
to  a  fanciful  interpretation  according  to  the  whims  of  the 
interpreter,  it  is  obvious  that  no  solution  to  any  problem 
can  be  found  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  very  existence 
of  the  problem  is  denied.  Problems  arise  from  an  attempt 
to  arrive  at  the  plain  and  literal  meaning  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  viewpoint  of  the  Reformers  in  regard  to  Israel  is  also 
unsatisfactory  and  provides  no  solution  to  the  problem  of 
interpretation.  Their  attitude  was  obviously  prejudiced  and 
their  interpretation  is  governed  by  opinion  rather  than 
exegesis.  In  the  heat  of  the  controversies  of  the  Reformation, 
the  millennial  issue  was  cast  aside  rather  than  weighed,  and 
the  future  of  Israel  in  Scripture  suffered  the  same  fate.  The 
doctrinal  problem  of  Israel’s  future  must  be  solved  by  an 
appeal  to  the  written  Word  and  an  attempt  to  find  its 
revelation  on  this  important  theme. 
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WHAT  HAS  BEFALLEN  ISRAEL? 

It  is  the  plain  teaching  of  Romans  11 :25  that  something 
has  happened  to  Israel.  What  occurred  is  described  as  a 
“blindness”  (King  James  Version)  or  “hardening”  (Revised 
Version).  The  Greek  word  jtcoeeooig  refers  to  “the  covering 
with  a  caJUus**  (Thayer).  In  the  other  two  instances  in  which 
it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  (Mk.  3:5;  Eph.  4:18)  it  is 
used  with  tfj;  xapbiag  and  refers  to  “hardening  of  the  heart.” 
The  absence  of  the  qualifying  clause  in  Romans  11:25  left 
the  translators  in  a  dilemma  and  occasioned  the  various 
translations  “blindness”  or  dulling  of  the  sight,  and  “hard¬ 
ening”  or  dulling  of  the  senses  more  generally.  According  to 
A.  T.  Robertson,  the  word  is  used  by  Hippocrates  as  a  medical 
term,  and  means  in  the  New  Testament,  “obtuseness  of  in¬ 
tellectual  discernment,  mental  dulness.”*  From  the  yfoi  ' 
itself,  then,  it  is  clear  that  the  affliction  befalling  Isra 
has  to  do  with  their  reception  of  God’s  message  and  revel  ' 
tion.  In  respect  to  this,  they  are  blind  or  hardened.  Whai 
is  the  nature  of  this  blindness? 

It  is  the  position  of  most  commentators  who  deal  with 
this  problem  that  the  blindness  of  Israel  had  a  long  history 
before  Christ.  It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  on  the  part  of  Israel  of  God’s  revelation  and  pur¬ 
poses  throughout  the  entire  Old  Testament  period.  Certainly 
in  the  time  of  Moses,  during  the  Judges,  and  the  periods  of 
the  early  and  latter  prophets,  Israel  manifested  a  dullness 
of  spiritual  understanding  of  which  Isaiah  complained.  Paul 
refers  to  this  frequently  by  reference  to  Moses,  David,  and 
Isaiah  in  Romans  ten  and  eleven.  It  is  also  clear  that  the 
whole  human  race  without  distinction  between  Israel  and 
Gentiles  are  spiritually  blind  by  virtue  of  their  depravity 
and  cannot  see  apart  from  a  work  of  God  in  enabling  grace. 
In  what  sense  has  something  befallen  Israel  which  is  un¬ 
usual  and  distinct? 

The  key  to  the  problem  is  afforded  by  the  use  of  the  word 

*W0rd  Pictures  in  the  New  Testament,  IV,  398. 
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mystery.  The  doctrine  of  Romans  11:25  is  referred  to  as  a 
“mystery.”  By  this  word  reference  is  made  to  a  doctrine 
which  had  not  been  revealed  prior  to  the  New  Testament 
revelation  but  which  is  now  fully  made  known — as  Robert¬ 
son  puts  it,  “the  revealed  will  of  God  now  made  known  to 
all.”'  In  whatever  sense,  then,  Israel  was  blind  before  Christ, 
a  new  judgment  of  God  has  fallen  upon  them  after  rejecting 
Christ.  Whereas  the  former  blindness  had  to  do  with  the 
prophetic  revelation,  the  latter  blindness  had  to  do  with  the 
ftdfiUment  in  Christ.  Israel,  which  of  all  nations  should  have 
recognized  the  credentials  of  Christ,  leads  the  Gentiles  in 
being  slow  of  hearing  and  understanding.  By  designating 
Israel’s  blindness  as  a  mystery,  a  new  aspect  is  therefore 
added. 

It  is  also  included  in  the  revelation  that  this  blindness  is 

bi- 

j^in  part.”  The  expression  d3i6  translated  “in  part” 

liite  clearly  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  blindness  is  not 
^iniversal.  The  veil  is  lifted  for  some  at  least,  and  indi¬ 
vidual  Jews  like  Paul  have  believed  in  Christ.  The  thought 
is  not  that  all  Israel  is  partially  blinded.  While  the  majority 
of  Israel  are  unusually  and  distinctively  blinded,  a  few  are 
granted  as  exceptions  and  this  occasions  the  “in  part.” 
Whether  or  not  Martin  Luther  can  be  persuaded  that  he  was 
wrong  in  denying  that  Romans  teaches  Jews  can  be  con¬ 
verted,  it  is  rather  obvious  that  this  is  the  teaching  of  the 
passage.  The  situation  of  blindness  in  part  is  the  abiding 
condition  of  Israel  in  this  age. 

WHAT  IS  THE  MEANING  QF  UNTIL? 

The  central  teaching  of  the  passage  revolves  on  the 
preposition  until  (dxQi  o^).  The  condition  of  Israel’s  blind¬ 
ness  is  revealed  to  continue  up  to  a  certain  point  at  which 
it  is  terminate.  That  this  expression  is  crucial  to  the  inter¬ 
pretation  is  borne  out  by  the  attempts  to  alter  its  force. 
Calvin,  for  instance,  changes  it  to  “that,”  making  the  blind¬ 
ness  of  Israel  a  factor  in  bringing  about  the  fullness  of  the 
Gentiles.  This  is  a  clear  violation  of  the  meaning  of  the 


*nid.,  IV,  397. 
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expression.  As  Charles  Hodge  states,  ‘‘The  words  .  .  .  can¬ 
not,  so  consistently  with  usage,  be  translated,  as  long  as,  or 
so  that,  followed  as  they  are  here  by  the  aorist  subjunctive; 
see  Rev.  xv.  8,  xvii.  17 ;  compare  Heb.  iii.  13.”‘  A.  T.  Robert¬ 
son  follows  the  same  translation,  labeling  the  clause  a  “tem¬ 
poral  clause”  meaning  “until  which  time.’”  Its  basic  mean¬ 
ing  is  “up  to.”*  In  the  language  of  Thayer  it  indicates  “the 
terminus  ad  quern.”  If  we  are  willing  to  accept  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  Greek  text,  we  must  recognize  that  this 
passage  teaches  two  distinct  situations :  one,  in  which  Israel . 
is  blinded  in  part;  two,  in  which  this  blindness  is  removed. 
This  is  what  the  passage  states  and  any  tampering  with  it 
is  confession  of  prejudice. 

WHEN  WILL  ISRAEL’S  BLINDNESS  BE  ENDED? 

The  exegesis  of  Romans  11:25  has  indicated  a  predicted 
time  when  Israel’s  blindness  will  be  ended.  This  time  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  point  in  the  prophetic  program  when  “the 
fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in.”  This  expression  which 
occurs  only  here  in  the  New  Testament  has  given  rise  to 
many  interpretations.  Dr.  Charles  Feinberg  summarizes 
the  various  viewpoints  as  follows:  “Sanday  and  Headlam 
maintain  that  to  jiXriQcatia  refers  to  the  Gentile  world  as  a 
whole.  Griffith  Thomas  refers  the  time  to  the  close  of  the 
Gentile  dispensation.  Faber,  Stifler,  Brookes,  and  Chalmers 
are  all  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  referred  to  is  identical 
with  ‘the  times  of  the  Gentiles.’  Godet,  after  denoting  the 
fulness  of  the  Gentiles  as  the  totality  of  the  Gentile  nations, 
designates  the  time  as  ‘the  times  of  the  Gentiles.’  Bosworth 
contends  that  reference  is  made  to  the  large  majority  of  the 
Gentile  population  of  the  world,  while  Govett  thinks  the 
phrase  refers  to  the  elect  of  this  dispensation  out  of  all  na¬ 
tions.  Moule  holds  that  (‘be  come  in’)  refers  to  a  time 

when  the  ingathering  of  the  Gentile  children  of  God  will  be 

*Op.  at.,  pp.  586*87. 

Wp.  cit.,  IV,  398. 

•A.  T.  Robertson,  A  Grammar  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  in  the  Light  of 
Historical  Research,  Fifth  Edition,  p.  639. 
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not  at  an  end,  but  running  high.”*  There  is  obviously  much 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  the  argument  that  Romans  11:26 
predicts  a  future  time  of  blessing  for  Israel  to  settle  with 
finality  the  meaning  of  the  expression  “fulness  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles.”  It  clarifies  the  situation,  however,  to  arrive  at  some 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  term.  While  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  do  not  explicitly  expound  the  term,  it  is  evidently  the 
antithesis  of  the  “fulness”  of  Israel  mentioned  in  Romans 
11:12,  “Now  if  the  fall  of  them  [Israel]  be  the  riches  of  the 
world,  and  the  diminishing  of  them  the  riches  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles;  how  much  more  their  [Israel’s]  fulness?”  The  present 
age  is  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Israel  and  the  riches  of  the 
Gentiles.  The  passage  clearly  implies  that  in  a  future  period 
the  fulness  of  Israel  will  come  and  that  in  it  the  Gentiles 
will  have  even  more  blessing  than  at  present.  The  meaning 
of  the  passage  is,  then,  simply  that  the  Gentiles  will  have 
their  full  time  of  blessing  and  that  this  will  be  followed  by 
Israel’s  time  of  blessing.  The  “until”  of  Romans  11 :25  would 
mark  the  close  of  the  Gentile  period  as  such. 

Within  the  bounds  of  the  premillennial  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  a  problem  remains  regarding  the  termination  of 
the  period  of  Gentile  blessing..  In  Luke  21 :24,  Christ  referred 
to  the  “times  of  the  Gentiles”  as  continuing  as  long  as  Je¬ 
rusalem  is  “trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles.”  The  reference  in 
Luke  is  to  the  political  domination  of  Jerusalem  by  Gentiles 
which  began  with  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the 
captivity  and  has  continued  to  the  present  day.  While  the 
terminology  is  not  significant  in  itself,  from  the  context  of 
the  two  passages  involved,  it  seems  clear  that  the  expression 
“times  of  the  Gentiles”  has  reference  to  political  domination 
of  Gentiles,  while  the  expression  “fulness  of  the  Gentiles” 
has  reference  to  Gentile  blessing  and  opportunity  in  this 

'The  Mystery  of  Israel’s  Blindness,  unpublished  thesis  filed  in  the  Dallas 
Theological  Seminary  Library,  pp.  69-70.  Those  desiring  a  fuller  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  subject  than  is  possible  here  will  find  this  thesis  an  invaluable 
contribution.  For  a  history  of  the  subject,  see  the  article  by  Dr.  Herbert 
E.  Kann,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  October-December,  1937,  pp.  442-457. 
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present  age.  If  this  analysis  is  correct,  the  times  of  the 
Gentiles  and  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  are  two  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  ideas.  The  times  of  the  Gentiles  began  long  before 
Christ  and  will  continue  until  Christ  returns  to  establish  His 
kingdom.  The  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  began  at  Pentecost 
and  will  continue  only  as  long  as  the  present  age  of  grace. 
From  the  standpoint  of  eschatology,  the  important  point  is 
that  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  will  come  to  its  close  before 
the  times  of  the  Gentiles  are  run  out.  Accepting  the  usual 
interpretation  that  the  church,  the  body  of  Christ,  will  be 
caught  up  with  Christ  to  glory  before  the  time  of  tribulation 
predicted  for  Daniel’s  seventieth  week,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  will  come  abruptly  to  its  close 
when  the  church  is  caught  up  to  heaven.  If  so,  we  have  here 
the  terminus  of  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  terminus 
of  Israel’s  blindness. 

TWO  ASPECTS  OP  ISRAEL’S  RESTORATION 

A  problem  frequently  overlooked  by  premillennial  writers 
who  accept  the  solution  of  Romans  11:25  given  above  is  that 
the  Scriptures  do  not  confirm  any  immediate  change  in  **all 
Israel”  after  the  rapture.  During  the  tribulation  period  it 
is  only  a  remnant  which  turn  to  Christ.  It  seems  clear  that 
the  majority  of  Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles  worship  the  beasts 
of  Revelation  13  instead  of  Christ,  and  that  the  Jews  re¬ 
establish  their  ancient  worship  in  Jerusalem  in  unbelief 
rather  than  in  acceptance  of  their  Messiah.  How  then  is 
Israel’s  blindness  lifted? 

The  answer  seems  to  be  that  the  restoration  of  Israel  is  in 
two  major  steps.  At  the  rapture  of  the  church,  Gentiles  again 
take  second  place  in  God’s  program  and  the  Jew  resumes  his 
place.  It  is  a  time  of  Gentile  domination  but  not  of  Gentile 
blessing.  The  unfulfilled  program  of  the  seventieth  week  of 
Daniel  is  completed  during  the  final  period  before  the  second 
coming  of  Christ.  During  this  period  among  unbelieving 
Jews,  the  Mosaic  laws  and  sacrifices  are  reinstituted.  As  far 
as  Israel  as  a  whole  is  concerned,  there  is  no  evidence  of  a 
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large  turning  to  Christ.  During  this  period,  however,  a  rem¬ 
nant  turn  to  Christ.  Apparently  the  very  act  of  the  rapture 
of  the  church  serves  to  confirm  to  those  who  are  honestly 
seeking  their  Messiah,  howbeit  in  blindness,  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  is  the  true  Messiah  and  the  only  Savior.  Overnight 
after  the  church  is  caught  up,  many  of  Israel  have  their 
eyes  opened  to  the  truth  and  immediately  become  the  evan¬ 
gels  of  the  period.  The  special  blindness  which  was  Israel’s 
judgment  during  the  time  of  Gentile  blessing  is  removed, 
and  the  Jew  resumes  his  place. 

The  language  of  Romans  11:25  in  this  connection  must 
be  carefully  noted.  While  it  is  revealed  that  the  special  blind¬ 
ness  peculiar  to  Israel  is  lifted,  the  passage  does  not  reveal 
any  distinct  enlightenment.  The  Jew  is  restored  to  an  equal 
place  with  the  Gentile  in  the  matter  of  discernment  of  the 
Gospel  rather  than  to  a  place  of  greater  privilege.  The  re¬ 
lease,  such  as  it  is,  will  undoubtedly  occasion  a  great  turning 
to  Christ  among  Israel  after  the  rapture  of  the  church,  but 
by  no  means  is  the  entire  nation  won  to  Christ.  The  Scrip¬ 
tures  are  relatively  silent  on  the  details,  but  there  is  evidence 
that  a  remnant  turn  to  Christ  (cf.  the  144,000  of  Revela¬ 
tion  7)  and  that  many  do  not  turn  to  Christ  (cf.  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  sacrifices  and  the  Mosaic  worship).  While 
therefore  the  special  blindness  of  Israel  is  lifted  at  the  time 
of  the  rapture  of  the  church,  Israel  is  still  in  the  same  diffi¬ 
culty  as  the  Gentile  in  that  he  is  naturally  blind  to  the  Gos¬ 
pel  and  dead  in  sin.  Apart  from  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  this  period,  certainly  essential  to  salvation  then  as  now, 
none  of  Israel  would  be  saved  even  after  the  blindness  is 
taken  away. 

The  consummation  of  God’s  purpose  in  delivering  Israel 
from  their  special  blindness  is  found  in  the  remnant  that 
greets  Christ  at  His  second  coming.  It  seems  clear  that 
before  Christ  returns  Israel  will  turn  to  Christ  and  will 
formally  acknowledge  its  sin.  Zechariah  12:10  speaks  of 
this:  “And  I  will  pour  upon  the  house  of  David,  and  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  spirit  of  grace  and  of  sup- 
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plication;  and  they  shall  look  unto  me  whom  they  have 
pierced;  and  they  shall  mourn  for  him,  as  one  mourneth  for 
his  only  son,  and  shall  be  in  bitterness  for  him,  as  one  that 
is  in  bitterness  for  his  first-born.”  The  passa£:e  g:oes  on  to 
describe  the  mourning  and  the  cleansing  from  sin  that  fol¬ 
lows.  It  is  apparently  the  divine  preparation  for  the  return 
of  their  Messiah.  In  the  days  of  the  awful  tribulation  of 
Israel,  in  which  their  ancient  worship  .  is  once  more  pre¬ 
scribed  and  all  natural  Jews  become  the  objects  of  persecu¬ 
tion,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  many  more  of  Israel  brought 
to  Christ  through  the  personal  work  of  those  previously 
saved.  While  many  of  the  Gentiles  will  also  be  brought  to 
Christ  (Rev.  7:9-14),  it  will  be  a  special  time  for  Jewish 
evangelism  and  it  will  be  climaxed  by  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  as  a  preparation  for  the  return  of  Christ.  The 
second  phase  of  Israel's  restoration  is  accomplished  thus  at 
the  end  of  the  tribulation,  while  the  first  phase  occurs  at  its 
beginning. 

The  chief  significance  of  Romans  11 :25  does  not,  however, 
lie  in  its  details.  The  important  fact  is  that  it  indicates  a 
termination  of  the  present  age  of  Gentile  blessing  in  the  Gos¬ 
pel  and  the  preparation  of  Israel  for  a  yet  future  period. 
Any  interpretation  of  the  passage  which  deals  with  the  terms 
in  their  ordinary  meaning  demands  a  system  of  prophecy 
which  allows  for  a  future  for  Israel.  The  consummation  "of 
Romans  11:26  is  described  in  the  verses  which  follow:  the 
national  salvation  of  Israel,  the  coming  of  the  Deliverer  out 
of  Zion  and  the  fulfillment  of  God’s  covenant  with  His 
ancient  people.  The  important  consideration  involved  in  this 
revelation  will  constitute  the  eschatological  problem  to  be. 
discussed  in  the  next  article. 
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IS  JESUS  THE  BELIEVER’S  MERCY  SEAT? 

By  H.  Framer  Smith,  D.D. 

Mercy  seat  (including^  mercy  seat  and  mercy  seatward) 
occur  twenty-seven  times  in  the  Authorized  Version,  once 
in  the  New  Testament,  the  remaining  times  in  the  Old.  The 
original  Hebrew  word  is  Jcapporeth,  the  fereek,  hilasterion. 
The  latter  occurs  a  second  time  in  the  New  Testament  as  the 
original  Greek  word  for  propitiation  (Rom.  3:25).  Another 
Greek  word,  hilasmosf^  is  twice  translated  “propitiation”  in 
the  Authorized  Version  (1  John  2:2,  4:10).  Both  of  these 
terms  are  derived  from  hiUiskomai,  itself  found  twice  in  the 
New  Testament  (Luke  18:13,  rendered  “be  merciful”;  Heb. 
2:17,  rendered  “make  reconciliation  for”).  Out  of  these  facts 
the  questions  arise:  How  is  the  meaning  of  mercy  seat 
affected  by  its  relation  to  the  three  words  of  the  original 
Hebrew  and  Greek?  Are  the  two  Greek  words  for  it  identi¬ 
cal  in  meaning?  If  not,  what  is  the  difference  between  them? 
In  what  sense  or  senses  is  hilasterion-hilasmos  related  to 
kapporeth  in  meaning?  And  since  three  of  the  four  New 
Testament  references  relate  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in 
what  sense  is  He  the  mercy  seat? 

These  questions  are  in  no  sense  rhetorical.  Semitic  and 
Hellenistic  philologists  are  at  opposite  poles  in  their  answers 
to  the  queries.  We  cite  but  several  authorities  to  show  this. 
Charles  Hodge  marshals  the  findings  of  these  scholars  into 
three  schools  of  interpretation.  Of  the  one  of  interest  to  our 
inquiry  he  says:  “The  ground  of  this  interpretation  is  that 
the  original  word  here  used  [hilasterion]  is  employed  in  the 
Septuagint  as  the  designation  of  the  ‘mercy  seat.*  .  .  .  The 
meaning  would  then  be  ‘that  God  hath  set  forth  Jesus  Christ 
as  a  mercy  seat,  as  the  place  in  which  or  the  Person  in  whom 
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He  was  propitiated,  and  ready  to  forgive  and  accept  the 
sinner.’  But  the  objections  to  this  interpretation  are  serious.” 
Hermann)  Cremer,  to  Greifswald  University  what  Hodge  was 
to  Princeton  Seminary,  sponsors  the  very  interpretation  to 
which  Hodge  objects.  His  Bihlico-Theological  Lexicon  entitles 
him  to  speak  both  as  theologian  and  philologist.  Discussing 
kapporeth  and  hilasterion  he  says,  ”In  Hebrews  9:5  also  the 
Capporeth  is  meant,  and  Romans  3 :26  .  .  .  must  be  taken  in 
the  same  sense.  .  .  .  Nothing  therefore  remains  but  to  take 
hilasterion  as  equalling  Capporeth,  whereby  all  the  words 
[in  Rom.  3:25]  retain  their  natural  force.” 

Adolf  Deissmann,  master  philologist  of  Greek  papyri, 
champions  Hodge  instead  of  Cremer.  His  volume,  Licht  vom 
Osten,  Bibelstudien,  and  Neue  Bibelstudien,  attest  his  right 
to  speak.  In  Grieve’s  translation  of  the  second  volume,  there¬ 
fore,  we  read:  “Of  all  the  errors  to  be  found  in  exegetical 
and  lexical  literature,  that  of  imagining  that  hilasterion  in 
the  LXX  is  identical  in  meaning  with  kapporeth,  'cover,’  and 
that  therefore  the  word  with  them  means  'propitiatory 
cover’  (Luther:  Gnadenstuhl) ,  is  one  of  the  most  popular, 
most  pregnant  with  results,  and  most  baneful.  ...  To  begin 
with,  it  is  altogether  inaccurate  to  assert  that  the  LXX 
translate  kapporeth  by  hilasterion  ...  it  is  not  correct  to 
take  the  LXX’s  equation  of  words  [i.e.,  of  Ifcapporeth  and 
hilasterion]  as  being  an  equation  of  ideas.  What  then  is  the 
meaning  of  hilasterion  in  Romans  3:25?  What  did  the  term 
signify  to  Paul  himself?  The  context  requires  us  to  object 
to  the  opinion  that  the  Apostle  is  describing  the  Crucified 
Christ  as  a  kapporeth”  From  Deissmann  we  turn  to  Bishop 
Marvin  R.  Vincent,  whose  Word  Studies  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  and  other  works  entitle  him  to  be  heard.  He  says :  ''We 
are  brought  back  to  that  rendering  of  hilasterion  which  pre¬ 
vails  in  the  Septuagint,  and  which  it  has  in  the  only  other 
New  Testament  passage  [beside  Rom.  3:25]  where  it  occurs, 
Hebrews  9:5,  mercy  seat:  a  rendering  maintained  by  a  large 
number  of  earlier  expositors  and  by  some' of  the  ablest  of 
the  moderns.”  He  goes  on  to  show  that  as  Christ  is  the 
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Passover,  Door,  Rock,  Amen,  and  Dayspring,  though  but 
once  mentioned  as  such,  so  also  He  is  the  twice-mentioned 
Mercy  seat  of  Hebrews  9 :5  and  Romans  3 :25  even  though  in 
the  latter  passage  ''propitiation’’  rather  than  "mercy  seat’’ 
is  the  English  rendering  of  the  Greek. 

In  this  array  of  scholars  Hodge  and  Deissmann  are  out 
of  step  with  Cremer  and  Vincent.  As  for  Alford,  Westcott, 
Robertson,  H.  A.  W.  Meyer,  Findlay,  and  David  Smith,  they 
too  take  sides  in  the  issue.  But  to  return  to  Vincent,  in  dis¬ 
cussing  hilasterion  and  kapporeth  Bishop  Vincent  misrepre¬ 
sents  the  meanings  of  both.  He  asserts  that  the  former  "has 
been  unduly  pressed  into  the  sense  of  'expiatory  sacrifices.’  ’’ 
Furthermore,  he  declares  that  "in  the  Old  Testament  the 
idea  of  sacrifice  as  in  itself  a  propitiation,  continually  re¬ 
cedes  before  that  of  the  personal  character  lying  back  of 
the  sacrifice  and  which  alone  gives  virtue  to  it.”  Discussing 
the  verbal  forms  of  the  latter  and  its  Greek  equivalents  he 
says:  "These  words  are  always  used  absolutely,  without  any¬ 
thing  to  mark  the  offence  or  the  person  propitiated.”  Each 
of  these  statements  is  wrong.  As  to  the  first,  the  Bible  almost 
always  uses  these  terms  in  the  sense  of  expiatory  sacrifice. 
The  exceptions  are  few  and  easily  explained.  As  to  the  sec¬ 
ond,  it  is  never  the  personal  character  alone  that  gives  virtue 
to  the  sacrifice;  rather  it  is  the  death,  especially  the  blood, 
of  the  perfect  sacrifice  that  is  its  efficacy.  And  as  to  the 
third,  the  context  in  both  the  Hebrew  and  its  LXX  transla¬ 
tion  almost  always  marks  both  the  offence  and  the  person 
propitiated. 

These  scholars  who  deny  that  kapporeth  and  hUasterion- 
hUasmos  represent  an  equation  of  ideas  as  well  as  words  and 
these  who,  admitting  the  full  equation,  deny  to  the  idea  its 
inherent  expiatory  meaning  have  failed  to  weigh  adequately 
the  verbs  from  which  these  substantives  are  derived,  and  to 
give  consideration  to  the  context  in  which  the  verbs  appear. 
For  the  former  substantive  the  verb  root  is  kdphar.  This 
verbal  occurs  102  times  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  four 
stems  of  the  Hebrew  v^rb.  Out  of  all  its  many  occurrences 
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the  simple  form  occurs  but  once.  In  Genesis  6 :14  it  is  trans¬ 
lated  pitch — Noah  was  to  pitch  or  to  cover  the  ark  with 
pitch.  The  reflexive  of  the  simple  stem  also  occurs  but  once 
(Deut.  21:8),  where  the  elders  of  the  city  wash  their  hands 
in  the  blood  of  a  heifer  and  are  forgiven  the  blood  of  a 
murdered  man.  All  the  remaining  instances  have  the  inten¬ 
sive  formation  of  the  verb ;  consequently,  while  kdphar  means 
to  cover  in  the  simple  form,  in  the  intensive  it  signifles  to 
cover  so  os  to  pacify  anger  and  wrath,  hence  to  appease, 
conciliate,  expiate.  That  such  is  the  usual  meaning  is  evident 
from  many  examples  in  the  Old  Testament. 

The  verb  first  appears  in  the  story  of  Jacob  after  his 
theft  of  Esau’s  birthright.  Esau  is  approaching  with  400 
men.  Jacob  is  sore  afraid ;  he  tells  God  of  his  dread  of  Esau. 
Shrewdly  he  divides  hjs  men  and  cattle  into  two  groups, 
hoping  that  should  Esau  smite  the  one  the  other  would  sur¬ 
vive.  To  appease  the  wrath  of  his  brother  Jacob  also  as¬ 
sembles  580  choice  animals  as  a  gift  of  appeasement.  will 
appease  [kdphar]  him  with  the  present  that  goeth  before  me 
and  afterward  I  will  see  his  face”  (Gen.  32:20).  Take  again 
the  rebellion  of  Korah.  As  the  climax  arrives,  God  bids 
Moses  to  stand  aside  that  He  might  consume  Israel.  But 
Moses  instead  asks  Aaron  to  make  an  atonement  (kdphar), 
exclaiming  “There  is  wrath  gone  out  from  the  Lord;  the 
plague  is  begun.”  Aaron  made  the  atonement  (kdphar)  then 
and  the  plague  was  stayed  (Num.  16:46,  47). 

After  all,  can  it  be  maintained  that  the  sense  of  expia¬ 
tory  sacrifice  has  been  unduly  pressed  upon  kdphar,  the  basic 
root  in  question  here?  How  can  it  be  maintained  that  the 
personal  character  of  Jacob,  rather  than  the  propitiatory 
character  of  his  gift,  is  all  that  gives  virtue  to  his  large 
present?  With  Esau’s  anger  and  God’s  wrath  so  prominent 
in  these  accounts,  how  can  it  be  said  that  no  mark  of  the 
offence  or  of  the  person  propitiated  is  ever  used  with  such 
words  as  kdphar  and  its  derivatives?  The  evidence,  only  a 
portion  of  which  is  reproduced  in  full,  points  to  the  exact 
opposite.  He  is  truly  blind  who  cannot  see  that  at  the  heart 
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of  kapporeth  lies  not  the  meaning  of  kdphar  in  its  simple 
form  but  rather  its  intensive.  With  a  hundred  uses  of  the 
latter  over  against  a  single  occurrence  of  the  former  in  the 
Old  Testament,  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  Besides,  com¬ 
pare  kippurim  and  kopher,  two  more  nouns  deriyed  from 
the  same  root.  The  former,  occurring  thrice  in  Exodus  and 
thrice  again  in  Leviticus,  is  always  translated  atonement. 
The  latter,  appearing  seventeen  times,  is  translated  by  the 
Authorized  Version  as  pitch  (Gen.  6:14),  village  (1  Sam. 
6:18)  and  camphire  (Cant.  1:14,  4:13).  Its  remaining  thir¬ 
teen  instances  show  clearly  the  idea  of  expiation  and  propitia¬ 
tion. 

Citing  first  the  most  obvious  cases,  in  Exodus  21:30  it  is 
a  sum  of  money  given  for  a  man’s  life  (the  Hebrew  word 
for  ransom  here  has  the  thought  of  redemption  price).  It 
also  is  a  bribe  to  foster  theft,  fraud  and  oppression  (1  Sam. 
12:3)  as  well  as  to  afflict  both  the  just  and  the  poor  (Amos 
5:12).  It  is  offered  as  satisfaction  for  murder  and  refuge 
(Num.  35:31-32).  Less  obvious  but  still  clear  evidence  of  its 
expiatory  meaning  is  present  in  the  remaining  passages:  it 
is  the  ransom  half-shekel  of  numbered  Israel  (Ex.  30:12), 
a  ransom  that  saves  one  from  the  pit  (Job  33 :24)  or  delivers 
against  a  stroke  of  wrath  (Job  36:18)  or  such  as  may  be 
given  for  a  brother  (Ps.  49:7)  or  may  be  refused  in  the 
day  of  judgment  (Prov*  6 :25)  or  is  riches  given  for  a  man’s 
life  (Prov.  13:8)  or  in  exchange  of  bad  for  good  (Prov. 
21:8),  even  Egypt  for  Israel  (Isa.  48:3).  And  it  lopks  no 
different  for  the  other  derivative  of  the  Hebrew  root,  kap- 
poreth,  which  is  always  translated  “mercy  seat”  (once, 
“mercy  seatward”).  To  disregard  the  intensive  force  of  the 
root  in  these  derivatives  and  their  Greek  equivalents  and  in¬ 
sist  rather  upon  the  simple  force  of  the  verb  as  the  true 
meaning  of  the  derived  nouns,  is  to  ignore  the  Holy  Spirit’s 
emphasis  in  the  Old  Testament. 

The  learned  Jews  who  gave  us  the  Septuagint  likewise 
reveal  the  emptiness  of  Deissmann’s  conclusions.  In  exam¬ 
ining  their  translation  of  kdphar  and  kapporeth,  of  course. 
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we  must  bear  in  mind  that  they  used  Greek  which,  even  in 
koine  times,  was  fixed  largely  by  classical  usage.  One  such 
word  is  hilaskomm,  mentioned  above.  In  the  Early  Epic 
period  of  about  900  B.C.  Homer  used  this  word,  and  always 
with  the  meaning  of  “appeasing,  propitiating,  conciliating 
the  gods.”  In  the  age  of  Athenian  Supremacy,  covering  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  Herodotus  used  it  similarly, 
but  on  a  lower  level,  namely,  “to  conciliate  men  who  had 
been  deified.”  Several  centuries  later  the  LXX  translators 
were  using  it  to  signify  pwrge  (Ps.  66:3,  79:9)  and  forgive 
(Ps.  78:38),  as  a  rendering  of  the  verb  kdphar  in  its  inten¬ 
sive  form. 

Another  such  word  was  exiUtskomai,  a  strengthened  or 
intensive  form  of  hilaskomai.  Herodotus  and  later  on  Xeno¬ 
phon  and  Polybius  employ  this  term,  each  with  the  meaning, 
“to  propitiate.”  Polybius  labored  in  the  days  of  the  LXX 
translation.  We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  the 
latter  making  wide  use  of  exilaskomai.  Of  the  100  instances 
of  kdphcur  in  the  intensive  stem  the  LXX  translators  ren¬ 
dered  86  by  exilaskomai,  matching  thus  the  one  intensive 
word  with  another.  They  deliberately  chose  a  verb  which 
both  in  classical  and  koine  Greek  means  “to  expiate,  propiti¬ 
ate.”  And  when  they  came  to  the  translating  of  kappdreth, 
it  was  hilasterion  and  exilasmos  that  were  chosen — deriva¬ 
tives  of  hilaskomai  and  exilaskomai.  Why  they  did  not  use 
still  another  derivative,  exilasterion,  will  be  explained  in  a 
moment.  Indeed,  in  all  but  five  instances  these  scholars  ren¬ 
dered  kappdreth  by  hilasterion.  Once  they  translated  it 
exilasmos  (1  Chron.  28:11);  in  two  of  the  remaining  occur¬ 
rences  the  phrase  containing  this  word  is  not  translated  at 
all  (Ex.  30:6,  40:20);  in  one  place  confusion  brought  about 
the  rendering  katapetasma  (meaning  “curtain,”  Ex.  26:34); 
and  once — for  reasons  not  so  clear — the  rendering  thtisias- 
terion  is  given  (meaning  “altar,”  Ex.  39:35).  In  overwhelm¬ 
ing  fashion,  then,  the  LXX  does  exactly  what  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  does  with  the  word  “mercy  seat,”  calling  it  either  a 
hilasterion  or  exilasmos  (derivatives  of  hilaskomai)  23  of 
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the  27  occurrences.  These  facts  bury  Deissmann’s  objection 
to  the  word-idea  equation  of  kapporeth  and  hilasterion  which 
he  ascribed  inaccurately  to  the  theology  of  the  LXX  trans¬ 
lators.  On  the  contrary,  here  is  a  clear-cut  expression  of 
their  accurate  philology. 

Deissmann  contends  that  the  translators  first  encounter 
kapporeth  at  Exodus  25 :17  and  render  it  hilasterion  epithema 
there.  Thus  far,  to  be  sure,  he  is  correct.  But  when  he  con- 
tends  that  epithema,  *‘cover,”  translates  kapporeth  and  that 
hilasterion  is  the  LXX’s  theological  adjunct  and  gloss,  he  is 
wrong.  To  insist,  as  he  does,  that  in  hilasterion  epithema 
the  adjunct  or  gloss  is  an  adjective  and  that  in  every  other 
instance  hilasterion  is  a  substantive,  is  simply  acknowledging 
that  his  argument  is  defeated  by  his  own  admissions.  He 
would  translate  hilasterion  epithema  as  “propitiatdry  cover,” 
but  the  Greek  for  this  is  really  exilasterioh  epithema  and  the 
LXX  translators  studiously  avoid  the  use  of  exilasterion. 
Even  were  Deissmann  correct  in  his  view  of  Exodus  25:17 
and  hilasterion,  the  whole  argument  would  fall  to  the  ground 
on  the  fact  that  the  LXX  also  renders  kapporeth  by  exilas- 
mos.  There  is  a  better  way  to  account  for  hilasterion  epi¬ 
thema  in  Exodus  25:17,  and  it  is  this:  the  Greeks  employ  a 
grammatical  device  known  as  epexegesis,  by  use  of  which  a 
word  or  phrase  following  will  explain  what  precedes.  Here 
the  statement  would  be  hilasterion  and  the  explanatory  word 
of  epexegesis,  epithema.,  The  LXX  uses  that  device  to  point 
out  that  the  hilasterion  is  an  epithema,  “cover,”  for  some¬ 
thing  requiring  appeasement,  expiation,  propitiation.  Once 
the  explanation  is  made,  every  other  instance  of  hilasterion 
was  clearly  understood  without  the  aid  of  epexegesis. 

Except  that  the  LXX  uses  exilaskomai  and  exilasmos,  in¬ 
tensive  forms  of  the  root  in  question,  the  LXX  and  the  New 
Testament  are  alike  in  their  reference  to  the  mercy  seat 
in  the  following  particulars:  both  make  use  of  hilaskomai 
and  both  use  the  derivatives,  hilasterion  and  hilasmos.  Find¬ 
lay  helps  us  to  appreciate  these  substantives  when  he  says: 
''Hilasterion  is  the  more  concrete  expression,  construed  as 
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accusative  masculine  ...  ‘a  propitiatory  person/  ‘in  a  pro¬ 
pitiatory  character*;  hilasmos  the  more  abstract,  ‘a  (means 
of)  propitiation,*  ‘one  in  whom  propitiation  is  realized.*** 
The  distinction  between  hilasmos  and  its  synonyms  is  stated 
well  by  Driver:  “The  death  of  Christ  is  represented  in  the 
New  Testament  under  three  main  aspects — as  a  lutron, 
‘ransoming*  from  the  power  of  sin  and  spiritual  death;  as  a 
katallage,  ‘setting  at  one*  or  reconciling  God  and  man  and 
bringing  to  an  end  the  alienation  between  them;  and  as  a 
hilasmos^  a  ‘propitiation*  breaking  down  the  barrier  which 
sin  interposes  between  God  and  man  and  enabling  God  again 
to  enter  into  fellowship  with  him.** 

In  the  New  Testament  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  nanied 
the  Hilasmos  and  Hilasterion.  John  distinctly  calls  Him  our 
Hilasmos  (1  John  2:2;  4:10).  Paul  with  equal  clearness  calls 
Him  ' oxxT  \Hilasterion  (Rom.  3:25).  Furthermore,  when  by 
use  of  hilaskomai  the  New  Testament  declares  that  He  has 
made  reconciliation  for  us  (Heb.  2:17)  and  hence  can  be 
merciful  to  us  (Luke  18:13),  it  is  informing  us  that  by 
being  made  sin  for  us  (2  Cor.  5:21)  Jesus  Christ  has  ap¬ 
peased  the  wrath  of  God  which  is  revealed  from  heaven 
against  all  Unrighteousness  and  ungodliness  of  men  (Rom. 
1:18).  He,  then,  is  the  perfect  character  behind  the  atoning 
sacrifice,  but  He  is  also  the  sacrifice  Himself.  Deissmann*s 
argument  that  Paul  would  hardly  call  Him  a  propitiation 
(Rom.  3:25)  is  pointless,  for  John  twice  calls  Him.  a  pro¬ 
pitiation  (1  John  2:2,  4:10).  In  Hebrews  He  is  called  a 
Son  (Heb.  1:2,  Greek).  In  the  same  sense,  therefore.  He  is 
a  mercy  seat.  He  is  not  merely  propitiatory;  He  is  the  pro¬ 
pitiatory  One  and  the  Propitiation — ^the  two  in  one.  He  has 
come  between  the  God  who  cannot  look  upon  sin  with  favor 
and  ourselves  whose  Righteousness  He  becomes.  His  perfect 
life  issued  in  a  substitutionary  death  that  satisfied  God, 
appeasing  His  wrath  against  sin.  It  is  true  that  man  does 
not)  reconcile  God  to  himself,  that  the  Bible  cry  to  man  is: 
“Be  ye  reconciled  to  God.**  But  what  man  could  not  do. 
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the  God-man  did  when  He  was  made  sin  for  us,  bearing  our 
sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree  (1  Pet.  2:24). 

It  is  the  conviction  of  learned  and  spiritual  masters  of 
the  Greek  New  Testament  that  in  Romans  3:25  Jesus  Christ 
is  spoken  of  as  “having  been  set  forth  by  God  in  His  blood.” 
It  is  in  this  passage  too  that  He  is  called  our  propitiation, 
our  Mercy  Seat.  And  our  Mercy  Seat  He  is,  not  the  kay- 
poreth  of  old,  wet  with  the  blood  of  slain  beasts,  but  the 
hilasmos-hilasterion  of  the  New  Testament,  set  forth  by  the 
Father  in  His  own  precious  blood. 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
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THE  SON  OF  GOD  AMONG  THE 
SONS  OF  MEN 

By  Everett  Falconer  Harrison,  Th.D. 

III.  JESUS  AND  SIMON  PETER 

Two  things  deserve  to  be  noticed  at  the  outset  about  this 
character.  One  is  his  prominence  in  the  gospel  story;  More 
is  said  about  him  than  about  any  other  disciple,  and  more 
of  his  speech  is  recorded  than  of  any  other.  This  latter 
feature  supplies  a  great  need,  for  despite  the  individuality 
and  uniqueness  of  Peter,  in  most  respects  he  must  have  been 
like  his  brethren  in  their  attitude  toward  Christ  and  their 
response  to  Him.  Peter’s  response  helps  us  to  glimpse  if 
not  actually  to  gauge  theirs. 

The  other  feature  concerns  his  primacy  in  the  apostolate. 
Peter  has  first  mention  in  every  list  of  the  Twelve  contained 
in  the  New  Testament.  It  has  been  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Roman  Church  to  make  much  of  this  leadership  in  order  to 
find  support  for  her  special  claims.  Rome  has  given  to  Peter 
an  official  leadership,  but  nothing  in  his  own  statements  or 
the  conduct  of  the  early  Church  supports  such  a  notion. 
Every  group  needs  a  leader.  Peter  had  some  of  the  natural 
and  elemental  ingredients  of  leadership  and  this  fact  is 
recognized  in  the  place  accorded  to  him  by  the  Master.  Peter 
would  have  pushed  into  prominence  in  any  company,  in  any 
line  of  work.  The  record  in  the  first  chapter  of  John  is 
suggestive.  When  Andrew  is  first  introduced  to  the  readers, 
before  any  mention  has  been  made  of  Peter,  he  is  designated 
as  the  brother  of  Simon  Peter,  as  though  to  prepare  us  for 
the  significant  role  that  Peter  was  to  play  among  the  closest 
followers  of  Jesus. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  disciple  and  Master,  Peter  does 
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not  seem  to  be  wholly  in  character,  judging  from  later  dis¬ 
closures.  He  is  left  speechless  at  the  word  of  Jesus,  *Thou 
art  Simon,  the  son  of  Jona:  thou  shalt  be  called  Cephas  .  .  . 
a  stone.”  It  was  far  more  than  a  statement  of  fact  and  a 
prophecy.  It  was  an  appraisal  and  a  promise.  ‘Thou  art 
Simon”  may  sound  neutral  enough,  but  in  view  of  the  en¬ 
visioned  change  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  criticism.  It 
vaguely  recalls,  perhaps,  the  “Thou  art  the  man”  by  which 
a  prophet  had  made  the  conscience  of  a  king  to  smart.  Like 
Reuben  of  old,  Simon  was  unstable  as  water.  The  revela¬ 
tion  of  his  inner  weakness  left  him  voiceless,  amazed.  What 
manner  of  man  is  this  to  whom  the  heart  and  life  are  an 
open  book?  Jesus’  penetration  is  strongly  emphasized  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  We.  find  Nathaniel  pronounced  an  Israel¬ 
ite  without  guile  (1:47),  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  ex¬ 
posed  as  to  their  motives  (2:23-25),  as  also  the  life  of  the 
woman  of  Samaria  (4:18),  and  the  character  of  Judas  (6:70). 
What  is  more  difficult  to  tell  than  the  thoughts  and  intents 
of  the  heart — ^that  heart  which  is  deceitful  above  all  things 
and  desperately  wicked?  Who  can  know  it?  Only  the  Lord. 
Peter  must  have  sensed  that  his  inmost  being  had  been 
scrutinized,  and  to  seal  the  matter,  this  Person  before  him 
proceeded  to  do  something  Jehovah  had  done  in  the  long 
ago— change  a  man’s  name  because  of  a  spiritual  revolution 
in  his  life.  Jacob  had  become  Israel  by  God’s  command. 
Who  was  this  before  him  who  dared  to  do  the  same  thing? 
Could  He  be  Messiah,  as  Andrew  had  cried?  To  make  rock 
out  of  water-like  Simon  was  a  miracle  of  some  magnitude. 
Yet  that  is  precisely  the  kind  of  miracle  which  is  the  greatest 
continuous  evidence  of  Christianity —  transformed  lives.  The 
world  cannot  gainsay  this  evidence.  It  recognizes  that  the 
shell  is  the  same,  but  that  there  is  a  new  core. 

Peter  comes  before  us  next  in  John’s  Gospel  after  the 
feeding  of  the  five  thousand.  Jesus’  words  about  eating  His 
flesh  and  drinking  His  blood  were  regarded  as  a  hard  saying. 
From  that  time  many  who  had  counted  themselves  His  fol¬ 
lowers  dropped  away.  Xl^e  desertion  prompted  the  plaintive 
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words  of  Jesus  to  the  Twelve,  “Will  ye  also  go  away?”  That 
is,  Is  it  your  will,  your  choice,  too,  to  leave  Me?  The  form 
of  the  question  leaves  the  door  of  hope  open  that  such  will 
not  be  their  desire.  With  refreshing  heartiness  Simon 
speaks  for  himself  and  his  fellows.  “Lord,  to  whom  shall 
we  go?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.” 

We  cannot  help  loving  Peter  for  this  outburst  of  staunch 
devotion.  It  was  not  a  statement  of  mere  blind  loyalty  that 
resents  injury  >to  an  idolized  leader.  It  was  not  spoken 
simply  as  a  comforting  assurance  to  the  wounded  spirit  of 
Christ.  It  was  a  great  confession  of  faith.  The  Pharisees 
had  come  and  gone.  The  multitudes  had  thronged  about 
Jesus,  only  to  melt  away.  Now,  even  many  who  were  dis¬ 
ciples  went  back  to  walk  with  Him  no  more.  No  love  of 
being  in  a  minority  dictated  Peter’s  reply ;  rather,  the  thought 
of  parting  from  Jesus  was  intolerable.  The  multitude  had 
been  impressed  by  the  miracle.  Peter  was  gripped  by  the 
words  of  Jesus,  the  very  element  in  which  the  deserting 
throngs  found  such  ground  of  offence.  His  consciousness 
of  sin  and  the  need  of  divine  forgiveness  and  fellowship 
bound  him  to  Jesus,  despite  his  inability  to  grasp  the  full 
significance  of  the  teaching.  Shall  we  today  desert  Christ 
because  there  are  things  in  His  teaching  which  mystify  us, 
and  some  which  possibly  offend  us?  Bishop  Gore  once  re¬ 
marked  on  the  temptation  to  escape  the  difficulties  of  thought 
in  the  opportunities  of  action.  It  is  still  worse  to  give  up 
the  cause  altogether  because  we  cannot  comprehend  it  in 
terms  of  human  reason.  Peter  was  destined  to  know  more 
fully  later  on.  With  all  his  impatience,  he  was  willing  to 
continue  and  let  the  light  dawn  upon  his  soul.  The  flesh 
and  blood  of  the  Son -of  Man  would  mean  vastly  more  to 
him  after  that  flesh  was  pierced  and  that  blood  was  shed. 
In  the  light  of  accomplished  fact  the  revealing  Spirit  could 
illumine  those  puzzling  words  of  Jesus.  It  would  be  equally 
the  part  of  folly  to  cast  unfulfilled  prophecy  aside  now  on 
the  plea  that  these  are  hard  sayings.  We  can  afford  to  wait 
for  light  upon  the  obscure  places,  meanwhile  holding  to  the 
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person  of  our  Lord  where  we  cannot  grasp  His  sayings. 

One  is  tempted  to  dwell  on  the  terminology  of  Peter 
here.  What  he  says  seems  to  lie  on  a  lower  level  than  what 
John  says  over  and  over.  John  insists  that  the  life  is  in  the 
Son.  Peter  says  that  Jesus  has  words  of  eternal  life.  It 
would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  divorce  Jesus’  words  from 
Himself.  They  are  more  truly  a  part  of  Himself  than  the 
words  of  the  prophets.  He  spoke  from  a  God-consciousness 
which  belonged  to  His  essential  being.  Much  has  been  made 
in  some  quarters  of  the  so-called  redemptive  value  of  the 
words  of  Jesus.  “The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they 
are  spirit  and  they  are  life.”  True,  Christ  is  the  revelation 
of  God.  He  came  to  declare  God.  But  had  He  failed  to  go 
to  the  cross,  there  could  be  no  redemption.  His  words  had 
no  more  potency  in  that  direction  than  the  promises  of  re¬ 
demption  contained  in  the  prophets.  His  words  had  saving 
value  because  they  were  the  assurance  of  His  cross-work 
to  which  He  had  dedicated  Himself. 

Peter’s  further  statement  of  faith  deserves  some  atten¬ 
tion.  “And  we  believe  and  are  sure  that  thou  art  that  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God.”  The  rendering  obscures  the 
process  of  growing  faith  now  crystallized  in  this  “creed.” 
“We  have  believed  and  come  to  know  .  .  One  must  en¬ 
dorse  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  before  he  can  look  for 
assurance.  It  is  folly  to  seek  assurance  before  committing 
one’s  heart  completely  to  Christ  in  faith.  The  resemblance 
between  Peter’s  word  at  this  point  and  his  confession  at 
Caesarea-Philippi  is  so  close  that  one  can  readily  conclude 
that  John  was  under  no  compulsion  to  include  the  latter  in¬ 
cident,  which  occupies  such  a  pivotal  place  in  the  Synoptic 
gospels.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  recalled  that  the  passage  we 
have  been  considering  in  John  6  integrates  perfectly  with 
the  supreme  purpose  of  the  writing  of  the  Gospel,  as  set 
forth  in  20:31. 

Moving  on  in  John’s  record,  we  come  at  length  to  the 
Upper  Room  and  the  washing  of  the  disciples’  feet.  They 
had  come  together  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  eating 
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the  Passover.  Some  friend  of  Jesus  had  provided  the  cham¬ 
ber,  and  had  placed  the  basin  and  towel,  no  doubt,  at  some 
point  near  the  door.  Custom  dictated  that  a  host  should 
provide  this  convenience,  though  Jesus  Himself  suffered 
neglect  on  this  score  in  the  Pharisee’s  house  (Luke  7:44). 
But  now,  lacking  a  servant,  the  disciples  stiffly  ignored  the 
basin.  Why  should  they  descend  to  this  menial  service, 
taking  soiled  feet  into  their  hands?  Were  they  not  equals 
in  the  apostolic  circle?  Jesus  had  given  them  this  dignity 
and  they  would  not  be  guilty  of  lowering  themselves.  How 
differently  the  Savior  viewed  the  situation!  “Jesus  knowing 
that  the  Father  had  given  all  things  into  his  hands,  and  that 
he  was  come  from  God,  and  went  to  God;  He  riseth  from 
supper,  and  laid  aside  his  garments,  and  took  a  towel,  and 
girded  himself.”  Then,  to  the  consternation  of  His  own.  He 
proceeded  to  wash  their  feet.  The  very  dignity  that  was 
His  became  the  inspiration  for  this  lowly  service.  He  had 
come  forth  from  the  Father,  and  for  what  purpose?  Not 
to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister.  His  return  to  the 
Father  would  not  be  shadowed  because  of  this  ministry 
He  now  proposed  for  the  benefit  of  His  disciples;  rather 
would  it  be  with  greater  glory. 

Peter  watched  Jesus  with  dismay.  He  made  up  his  mind 
not  to  accept  this  ministration,  and  framed  his  decision  in 
vehement  language.  “Thou  shalt  never  wash  my  feet.” 
Behold  Peter  the  protestant!  He  had  objected  when  Jesus 
at  Caesarea-Philippi  predicted  His  death;  later  on  he  was 
to  contradict  with  his  “Not  so.  Lord”  when  bidden,  in  the 
vision,  to  partake  of  unclean  flesh.  He  needed  to  learn  the 
grace  of  receiving.  He  needed  to  understand  that  one  who 
refuses  the  offices  of  a  condescending  Savior  does  not  honor 
that  Savior.  The  Lord  did  not  make  Himself  contemptible 
by  consenting  to  tabernacle  among  men  in  their  likeness, 
or  by  humbling  Himself  further  •  in  their  interest  through 
His  death  on  the  cross.  These  things  constitute  His  glory. 

Jesus’  reply  to  Peter  suddenly  lifted  the  whole  matter 
out  of  the  realm  of  the  physical.  The  dust  of  the  pathway 
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became  symbolic  of  sins  that  so  easily  beset  the  believer. 
For  one  to  refuse  the  Savior’s  ministration  was  tantamount 
to  disdaining  the  cleansing  from  his  sins.  On  hearing  this, 
Peter  characteristically  swung  to  the  opposite  extreme.  He 
would  have  head  and  hands  included,  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  the  consecration  of  the  Aaronic  priests  (Ex. 
29:20),  that  the  whole  man  might  be  rendered  fit  to  share 
the  fellowship  of  Christ.  Again  Jesus  found  opportunity  to 
teach  a  profound  truth.  “He  that  is  washed  (cf.  1  Cor.  6:11 
for  this  initial  cleansing  expressed  by  Xovq))  needeth  not 
save  to  wash  (vijito))  his  feet,  but  is  clean  every  whit.”  The 
washing  of  regeneration  comes  but  once  to  an  individual’s 
life.  By  our  Lord’s  declaration,  Peter  was  a  saved  man, 
but  his  “walk”  needed  to  be  cleansed  continually. 

The  whole  incident,  with  its  lasting  impression  upon 
Peter’s  mind,  seems  to  be  reflected  in  the  way  he  seeks  to 
teach  humility  to  the  readers  of  his  first  Epistle.  “Yea,  all 
of  you,  be  subject  one  to  another,  and  be  clothed  [or  girded] 
with  humility”  (6:6). 

Nearly  every  contact  between  Peter  and  Jesus  is  marked 
by  some  misunderstanding  or  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
disciple.  Unable  to  adjust  himself  to  the  Lord’s  announce¬ 
ment  that  He  was  going  to  leave  the  disciples,  Peter  was 
intent  on  following  Him,  even  though  it  meant  the  giving 
up  of  life  itself.  He  was  not  content  with  the  prospect  of 
following  later  on.  That  was  too  vague  and  remote.  Peter, 
the  man  of  action,  was  ready  to  show  his  loyalty  then  and 
there.  ' 

The  bold  disciple  is  the  exposed  disciple.  Peter,  indeed, 
went  with  the  Lord  through  the  garden  and  through  the 
judgment,  but  he  was  far  from  being  with  Him  in  under¬ 
standing  and  in  preparation  of  heart.  His  sleep  in  the  gar¬ 
den  was  no  preparation  for  the  rude  shock  of  Jesus’  seizure 
by  the  deputies  of  the  Sanhedrin.  The  disciple  reverted  to 
the  old-Simon  weakness  of  hasty,  blind  action.  Providence 
permitted  him  an  ear  when  he  sought  a  head  with  his  keen 
blade.  In  the  Master’s  rebuke  we  can  sense  a  basic  dif- 
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ference  between  Christianity  and  such  a  system  as  Islam 
represents.  “Put  up  they  sword  into  the  sheath:  the  cup 
which  my  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it?”  The 
incident  not  only  called  forth  the  Lord’s  reproof  upon  His 
servant,  but  also  endangered  Peter’s  security  later  in  that 
same  night.  John  was  able  to  mingle  with  the  officers  and 
servants  in  the  courtyard  of  the  high  priest’s  house  on  the 
basis  of  prior  acquaintance,  but  Peter  was  an  outsider. 
During  the  long  wait,  as  the  rulers  interrogated  Jesus  in 
an  inner  chamber,  the  group  gathered  around  the  fire  grad¬ 
ually  took  notice  of  this  unfamiliar  figure.  As  glances  fo¬ 
cused  on  him,  discomfort  grew  into  fear,  and  when  the  ac¬ 
cusation  was  levelled  at  him  that  he  was  one  of  Jesus’ 
company,  panic  seized  him.  Escape  was  impossible.  He 
must  bluster  his  way  through  this  unforeseen  crisis  some- 
'  how;  Old  habits  of  speech  asserted  themselves.  Becoming 
more  emphatic  in  denial  as  one  and  another  prodded  him,  he 
finally  exploded  an  oath.  Hardly  had  the  hateful  word  died 
away  than  the  sound  of  cock-crowing  filled  the  air.  In¬ 
stantly  Peter  was  transported  back  to  the  Upper  Room.  He 
was  looking  at  the  face  of  Jesus  as  He  predicted  the  fall  of 
His  over-confident  disciple.  Suddenly,  as  Luke  tells  us, 
that  face  now  appeared  again,  in  actuality,  as  Jesus  was 
conducted  from  one  room  to  another  off  the  courtyard. 
Peter’s  world  seem  to  crash  in  upon  him.  Half  blinded  by 
tears,  he  stumbled  out  the  passageway  to  the  street  and 
on  into  the  night. 

If  ever  Peter  needed  the  Lord  Jesus,  it  was  then.  Once 
before  he  had  fallen  at  His  feet,  overwhelmed  by  the  un¬ 
worthiness  which  he  felt  at  being  in  the  Master’s  presence, 
crying  “Depart  from  me;  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  0  Lord.” 
Now  he  could  make  such  a  confession  with  ten-fold  intensity. 
But  Jesus  was  no  longer  available.  He  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  It  is  questionable  whether  Peter  wanted  to 
see  anyone,  even  Jesus,  just  then.  He  could  hardly  bear  his 
own  company.  To  think  that  he,  of  all  people,  had  failed 
his  Lord.  But  there  was  a  friend  who  would  not  let  Peter 
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slip  away  in  the  darkness.  As  a  partner  in  fishing,  John 
had  often  lent  Peter  a  helping  hand.  He  did  not  fail  him 
now.  This  man  who  had  taken  his  place  on  Jesus’  bosom 
and  heard  at  closest  range  the  soft,  insistent  words  about 
loving  one  another,  embraced  this  first  opportunity  given 
to  him  to  demonstrate  such  love.  It  was  well  that  he  could 
outrun  Peter.  Before  long  he  had  the  disconsolate  man 
safely  inside  his  Jerusalem  lodgings. 

It  was  quite  another  matter  to  comfort  him.  Some  things 
could  be  said,  such  as  the  reminder  that  Jesus  had  not  only 
foretold  this  sifting  at  Satan’s  hands,  but  had  given  assur¬ 
ance  of  His  prayer  for  Peter,  and  had  even  promised  that 
Peter  would  turn  again,  the  stronger  for  this  experience, 
and  be  able  to  help  his  brethren.  Then  there  was  that  gen¬ 
erous  statement  of  Jesus,  “And  whosoever  speaketh  a  word 
against  the  Son  of  man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him.”  Yet  the 
heart  continued  to  feel  bitter  self-reproach  when  the  head 
was  convinced.  Nothing  could  fully  console  him  when  he 
reflected  that  now,  with  the  cause  lost,  he  would  never  be 
able  to  redeem  himself.  The  damage  was  done,  and  it  was 
irreparable.  There  seemed  no  likelihood  that  he  would  ever 
see  the  Master  again.  Peter’s  fears  along  this  line  were 
confirmed  when  John  returned  from  the  cross,  bringing 
Mary  with  him.  Jesus  was  dead,  crucified;  and  he  had  not 
been  there  because  he  had  failed  in  the  hour,  of  testing.  His 
grief  was  well-nigh  insufferable.  Strong  fires,  they  tell  us, 
are  needed  for  making  the  hardest  rocks.  In  the  crucible 
of  this  awful  ordeal  of  denial,  the  dross  of  Simon  was  being 
separated  from  the  Peter  that  would  emerge.  He  was  com¬ 
ing  to  an  end  of  himself  that  the  Lord  might  make  a  new 
beginning  with  him. 

“Begotten  again  unto  a  living  hope.”  Those  words,  set 
down  in  the  forefront  of  Peter’s  first  Epistle,  have  an  auto¬ 
biographical  ring  about  them.  The  resurrection  furnished 
the  needed  dynamic  for  his  rebound.  Peter  had  heard  the 
Lord  say  more  than  once  that  He  would  rise  again,  but  the 
saying  was  lost  upon  him.  Messiah  must  live  forever.  Since 
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he  cannot  die,  resurrection  is  impossible.  The  saying  must 
have  some  subtle,  mystical  significance.  Perhaps  Jesus  would 
explain  it  someday.  One  might  think  that  the  actuality  of 
the  Master’s  death  would  lead  to  a  re-evaluation  of  His 
statement  about  resurrection,  but  apparently  this  was  not  so. 
The  shock  was  too  great  to  permit  calm  reflection. 

Mary  Magdalene’s  report  about  the  empty  tomb  was  not 
a  ray  of  hope,  but  cause  for  renewed  sorrow,  mingled  now 
with  horror  and  resentment.  It  must  be  that  the  tomb  had 
been  rifled.  The  Jews  had  added  insult  to  injury.  Indig¬ 
nation  roused  Peter  to  something  of  his  old  force.  Panting 
behind  John,  he  reached  the  sepulchre  at  length  and  brushed 
past -the  more  cautious  disciple  and  went  inside.  His  gaze 
swept  the  interior  and  he  saw  in  a  moment  that  the  fears 
of  Mary  were  unfounded.  The  body  had  not  been  snatched 
from  its  place.  There  in  orderly  array  were  the  burial  gar¬ 
ments.  ‘‘Enemies  had  not  so  gently  unwound  the  corpse. 
Friends  would  not  have  unwound  it  at  all”  (Moule).  To 
John  rather  than  to  Peter  it  was  given  to  grasp  first  the 
significance  of  what  they  had  seen,  and  the  beloved  apostle 
has  not  told  us  in  his  narrative  whether  he  shared  his  secret 
conviction  with  his  friend  at  the  moment.  But  Peter  him¬ 
self  did  not  have  to  wait  long  until  his  eyes  rested  upon 
something  more  satis^ng  than  graveclothes.  Returning  to 
the  house,  they  scarcely  had  time  to  sit  down  and  consider 
the  turn  of  events  before  the  women  came  with  the  special 
message  for  Peter  from  the  risen  Lord.  Surely  the  Lord 
must  have  appeared  to  him  shortly  thereafter,  else  the  strain 
would  have  been  intolerable.  This  meeting  between  the  two 
— Master  and  servant — ^was  known  to  all  the  apostles  before 
the  day  closed  (Luke  24:34).  Paul  gives  it  a  place  in  the 
resurrection  appearances  (1  Cor.  16:6).  But  there  is  no  rec¬ 
ord  of  what  transpired.  Confession  and  restoration  are 
intimate  things  of  the  spirit  that  concern  the  erring  child  of 
God  and  the  Lord.  They  are  not  matters  for  glaring  pub¬ 
licity.  When  the  Lord  appeared  to  the  Eleven  that  night, 
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He  did  not  have  to  deal  with  Peter  before  the  rbst.  How 
gracious  He  is! 

Nevertheless,  Jesus  had  something  to  say  yet  to  Peter  in 
the  presence  of  others,  for  it  concerned  them  as  well  as  him¬ 
self.  Furthermore,  some  such  recommissioning  was  essential 
if  Peter  was  to  take  a  leading  part  in  witnessing  for  Christ. 
All  concerned  needed  to  know  beyond  all  question  that  Peter 
was  restored  to  his  old  place.  So  the  Lord  arranged  the 
meeting  on  the  shore  of  Galilee  after  the  night  of  vain  en¬ 
deavor  in  fishing.  Peter’s  act  in  casting  himself  into  the 
water  that  he  might  come  the  more  quickly  to  Jesus  con¬ 
firms  the  truthfulness  of  the  previous  meeting  between  the 
twO;  The  sense  of  disgrace  was  gone. 

After  the  meal  came  the  food  for  thought,  that  searching 
question  directed  to  Simon,  *'Lovest  thou  me  more  than 
these?”  The  query  has  its  roots  in  what  happened  in  the 
Upper  Room.  There  Peter  had  proclaimed  his  devotion, 
even  though  all  others  should  forsake  their  Leader.  Jesus 
combines  both  elements  in  His  question.  How  does  Peter 
feel  now?  As  at  the  first  meeting,  his  inner  being  is  being 
searched  and  judged,  but  now  there  is  possibility  of  taking 
refuge  in  silence.  In  self-distrust,  Peter  shrinks  from  the 
challenge.  He  can  offer  the  Lord  a  warm,  human  love,  but 
fears  to  claim  that  highest  type  of  which  Jesus  had  spoken 
to  them  so  often  and  which  He  had  manifested  toward  them 
and  toward  the  world.  The  third  time,  in  gentle  condescen¬ 
sion,  the  Savior  dropped  to  Peter’s  word,  meeting  him  on 
his  own  level,  glad  that  the  disciple  would  not  venture  now, 
in  the  light  of  his  failure,  upon  ground  too  high  for  him. 
The  personal  attachment  which  Peter  is  not  afraid  to  affirm 
will  be  the  stepping-stone  for  the  higher  love  wrought  in 
him  by  the  Spirit. 

Whatever  is  peculiar  to  Peter’s  situation  in  this  incident, 
it  remains  true  that  for  all  who  are  Christ’s,  love  must  be 
proved  by  service.  If  feeding  the  sheep  becomes  a  duty  or 
a  habit,  uninspired  by  love  for  the  Good  Shepherd,  woe  be¬ 
tide  the  spiritual  health  of  the  flock.  And  woe  betide  the 
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loveless  under-shepherd  when  the  Chief  Shepherd  appears 
to  review  the  work  of  His  servants. 

Such  service,  so  akin  to  that  of  Christ  when  rendered  in 
the  spirit  of  love,  may  call  for  the  yielding  up  of  life.  Jesus 
confronts  Peter  squarely  with  that  prospect.  The  disciple 
who  objected  at  Caesarea-Philippi  to  the  cross,  partly  be¬ 
cause  he  felt  it  utterly  out  of  the  question  for  Messiah, 
partly  because  Jesus  had  said  one  must  take  up  the  cross  to 
be  His  disciple,  now  faces  it  calmly.  Illumined  at  last  is 
that  word  of  Jesus  spoken  in  the  Upper  Room,  “Whither 
I  go,  thou  canst  not  follow  me  now;  but  thou  shalt  follow 
me  afterwards.” 

Perhaps  he  felt  that  this  prophecy  was  a  dubious  dis¬ 
tinction  for  him.  He  wanted  company.  Would  John  sulTer 
the  same  death  for  his  Lord?  Jesus  summarily  rebuked  his 
curiosity.  “Follow  thou  me.”  When  the  disciple  lets  his 
eye  stray  from  the  Captain  of  his  salvation  he  is  apt  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  wrong  interest  in  the  Lord's  will  for  others,  compar¬ 
ing  his  own  lot  with  theirs.  He  who  knows  the  future,  and 
how  we  fit  into  it,  has  the  keys  of  death  as  well  as  the  keys 
of  life.  We  will  not  be  cut  off  until  our  appointed  end  has 
been  reached.  We  have  an  “hour”  just  as  He  had.  •  Such 
knowledge  lends  strength  and  contentment  to  our  service. 

Dallas,  Texas. 


(To  be  continued  in  the  October-December  Number ^  19^5) 
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SCRIPTURE  CANNOT  BE  BROKEN 

By  John  Henry  Bennetch,  Th.D. 

The  words  of  Christ  in  John  10 :35,  “Scripture  cannot  be 
broken,”  form  the  title  of  a  recent  apologetic  for  verbal  in¬ 
spiration.  Dr.  Theodore  Engelder,  professor  of  Theology 
in  Concordia  Seminary,  St.  Louis  for  the  past  two  decades, 
has  written  this  vigorous  reply  to  criticism.  Concordia  Theo¬ 
logical  Monthly  in  successive  numbers  from  April,  1941  to 
December,  1942  presented  the  material  originally,  using  for 
a  title  “Verbal  Inspiration — a  Stumbling  Block  to  the  Jews 
and  Foolishness  to  the  Greeks.”  Because  of  popular  demand 
the  whole  series  of  articles  was  republished  in  its  present 
permanent  form,  the  request  coming  not  alone  from  the 
Missouri  Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church  to  which  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  author  belongs  himself,  but  also  from  other 
branches  of  Lutheranism.  And  rightly  so,  since  the  pages 
were  written  with  all  Lutherans  in  mind.  The  managing 
editor  of  the  Monthly,  therefore,  states  in  his  preface  to  the 
volume:  “The  Lutheran  Church  in  America  has  evidently  in 
its  development  reached  definite  crossroads.  It  must  de¬ 
cide  whether  it  will  adhere  to  the  time-honored  teaching  of 
verbal  inspiration  and  the  inerrancy  of  the  Scriptures  or 
join  the  so-called  progressive  group,  which  without  hesita¬ 
tion  avows  its  belief  that  the  Bible  contains  errors.  May 
the  author’s  aim  to  do  his  part  so  that  the  flood  of  unbelief 
will  not  engulf  the  Church  be  realized,  and  may  to  the  end 
of  time  our  dear  Lutheran  Church  defiantly  say  to  all 
prophets  trying  to  rob  our  sacred  Book  of  its  authority  and 
reliability,  ‘The.  Scripture  cannot  be  broken’.”  The  emphasis 
on  Lutheranism  here,  of  course,  is  to  be  expected  since  all 
was  written  for  a  denominational  magazine.  But  this  does 
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not  mean  a  narrow  or  limited  discussion  of  the  doctrine  at 
stake,  as  the  writer  develops  his  argument;  no,  not  at  all. 

The  six  leading  criticisms  of  verbal  inspiration  are  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  author,  one  by  one,  each  in  a  separate  chap¬ 
ter.  Besides  there  are  two  chapters  of  resume,  one  in  the 
middle  of  the  book  and  another  at  the  end,  in  addition  to  a 
preface  by  Prof.  W.  Arndt  and  a  prolog  by  the  writer  him¬ 
self.  Subject  and  Scripture  indexes  complete  the  work.  The 
questions  being  treated  are:  Does  the  Bible  contain  errors? 
Has  the  Bible  moral  blemishes?  Does  the  Bible  deal  in 
trivialities?  Is  verbal  inspiration  mechanical  inspiration? 
Does  verbal  inspiration  imply  an  atomistic  conception  and 
use  of  Scripture?  Does  verbal  inspiration  establish  a  legal¬ 
istic  authority  of  the  letter?  Fully  half  of  the  extended  ar¬ 
gument  of  the  book  is  reserved  for  answering  the  first  ob¬ 
jection.  Every  reference  to  criticism  is  supported  by  quo¬ 
tation  of  the  scholars  involved,  although  it  entails  citing 
German  sources  at  times.  Some  repetition  occurs  during 
the  course  of  the  articles,  but  none  of  it  will  seem  meaning¬ 
less  when  the  importance  of  the  apologetic  is  remembered. 
As  Engelder  observes  himself,  following  it  up  with  the 
words  of  Machen  and  Spurgeon:  “The  Church  is  indeed 
engaged  in  a  life-or-death  struggle.  ‘Let  us  not  deceive  our¬ 
selves,'  says  Machen,  ‘the  Bible  is  at  the  foundation  of  the 
Church.  Undermine  that  foundation,  and  the  Church  will 
fall.  It  will  fall,  and  great  will  be  the  fall  of  it.'  Mark  the 
solemn  words  of  Spurgeon:  ‘The  turning  point  of  the  battle 
between  those  who  hold  “the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints"  and  their  opponents,  lies  in  the  true  and  real  inspi¬ 
ration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  This  is  the  Thermopylae  of 
Christendom.  If  we  have  in  the  Word  of  God  no  infallible 
standard  of  truth,  we  are  at  sea  without  a  compass,  and  no 
danger  from  rough  weather  without  can  be  equal  to  the  loss 
within.  “If  the  foundation  be  removed,  what  can  the  right¬ 
eous  do?"  And  this  is  a  foundation  loss  of  the  worst  kind.' " 

1.  Does  the  Bible  contain  errors? 

Verbal  inspiration  is  denied  today  even  by  the  supposedly 
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conservative  because  they  imagine  the  Bible  contains  many 
an  error.  The  list  enumerating  these  alleged  mistakes  is 
long  and,  to  make  things  worse,  its  compilers  warn  that  the 
list  will  grow  as  men  keep  learning  more  about  the  universe. 
There  are  several  classes  of  blunder  to  be  found  in  the  Bible, 
critics  affirm,  such  as  scientific  errors — mistakes  in  natural 
science,  actual  historical  blunders,  etc.;  statements  out  of 
harmony  with  the  conclusions  of  Higher  Criticism;  clear-cut 
cases  of  contradiction  on  the  pages  of  Scripture,  including 
not  only  bald  inexactitude  but  also  confused  quotation  from 
other  places  in  the  Bible,  unfulfilled  prophecies,  etc. 

Before  ever  defending  the  Word  of  God  against  serious 
charges  like  these,  the  writer  wishes  to  define  the  Christian 
attitude  toward  Scripture.  That  here  is  the  best  starting 
point  nobody  should  question  after  reading  the  explanation 
for  it  which  is  offered.  Dr.  Engelder  proceeds:  *‘We  are 
asked  to  give  up  the  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration  .  .  .  We 
find  it  impossible  to  do  so.  One  reason  for  that  is  that  the 
arguments  advanced  by  the  rationalists  against  the  infalli¬ 
bility  of  Scripture  are  in  conflict  with  sound  reason.  We 
shall  demonstrate  this  in  a  later  section,  and  that  demonstra¬ 
tion  will  serve  a  good  purpose.  But  that  is  a  matter  of  minor 
importance.  The  chief  reason,  the  real  reason,  why  we  cannot 
give  up  verbal  inspiration  is  that  our  Christian  conscience, 
formed  and  guided  by  God's  Word,  forbids  it.  By  doing  it 
we  should  be  violating  the  Christian  faith  and  putting  the 
Church  and  the  individual  believer  in  grave  danger.  To  those 
who  would  entice  us  away  from  an  inerrant  Bible  we  give 
this  answer:  No  Christian  can  declare,  in  his  sober  mind, 
that  God's  Word  contains  errors.  And  when  the  Christian 
realizes  that  Scripture  is  God's  Word,  he  cannot,  absolutely 
he  cannot,  declare  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain  error. 
Nor  will  he  ever  be  ready  to  place  the  Bible  in  the  hands  of 
his  fellow-men  with  the  warning  that  it  is  not  reliable  in  all 
its  statements."  In  discussion  later  on  the  query  is  raised 
quite  naturally.  Should  the  Christian  judge  from  the  outset 
prior  to  and  independently  of  any  critical  investigation  of 
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the  Bible,  that  any  given  statement  there  is  absolutely  true, 
simply  on  the  basis  of  the  Scripture’s  claim  to  infallibility? 
And  the  answer  given  is  Yes.  This  is  “the  apriorism  of 
faith.”  Contrast  with  such  a  spirit  the  declaration  made  by 
Fosdick  in  his  popular  work,  The  Modem  Use  of  the  Bible: 
“The  position  represented  in  this  book  will  of  course  be  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  those  bound  by  a  theory  of  literal  inerrancy  in 
their  approach  to  the  Bible.” 

At  mention  of  the  word  bound  Prof.  Engelder  feels  com¬ 
pelled  to  write  the  crisp  paragraph:  “It  is  a  holy  bondage. 
We  are  bondsmen  of  Scripture.  That  is  to  say  that  God 
has  bound  us.  He  requires  us  to  accept  His  Word  without 
questioning.  And  it  is  a  willing  bondage.  It  is  nothing  to 
be  ashamed  of.  Man  does  not  degrade  himself  by  submit¬ 
ting  his  judgment  to  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  God  Almighty. 
And  we  would  not  want  it  otherwise.  It  is  the  only  safe 
position  to  take.  We  close  our  eyes  and  blindly  follow  the 
lead  of  Scripture.  Scripture  will  never  deceive  us.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  lead  of  your  critical  investigations,  you  will  go  astray. 
We  want  to  remain  bondsmen  of  Holy  Scripture.”  In  all  san¬ 
ity,  to  be  sure,  the  author  expresses  his  faith  thus.  And 
naturally  enough  he  has  continued  by  admitting  that  his 
mind  is  always  open  in  secular  affairs,  if  not  in  spiritual. 
Still,  it  is  shameful,  he  indicates,  to  rate  secular  authorities 
higher  than  the  holy  writers  of  the  Bible.  Wise  sentiments 
of  Torrey  are  cited  at  this  point:  “The  fact  that  you  cannot 
solve  a  difficulty  does  not  prove  that  it  cannot  be  solved,  and 
the  fact  that  you  cannot  answer  an  objection  does  not  prove 
at  all  that  it  cannot  be  answered.  There  are  many  who,  when 
they  meet  a  difficulty  in  the  Bible  and  give  it  a  few  moments’ 
thought  and  can  see  no  possible  solution,  at  once  jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  solution  is  impossible  by  any  one,  and 
so  they  throw  up  their  faith  in  the  inerrancy  of  the  Bible 
and  its  divine  origin.  It  would  seem  as  if  any  really  normal 
man  would  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  that  modesty  that 
is  becoming  in  beings  so  limited  in  knowledge  as  we  all 
undeniably  are  to  say:  ‘Though  I  see  no  possible  solution 
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of  this  difficulty,  someone  a  little  wiser  than  I  might  easily 
find  one/  ” 

One  as  eminent  ^s  Brunner  avers  that  “the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration  has  been  finally  destroyed.  It 
is  clear  that  there  is  no  connection  between  it  and  scientific 
research  and  honesty.”  But  the  facts  are  hardly  with  this 
theologian,  none  of  the  scientific  data  that  he  would  depend 
on.  Engelder  patiently  reviews  the  evidence  in  the  realm 
of  natural  science,  let  it  be  said  to  his  credit,  when  replying 
to  Brunner  and  the  others.  Miracles  are  discussed  in  due 
course,  too.  There  some  true  and  telling  observations  are 
made:  “Science  does  not  rule  out  miracles.  We  are  speaking 
of  common,  honest,  every-day  science.  Real  science  does 
not  teach  that  miracles  are  impossible.  We  have  never  found 
such  a  statement  in  any  textbook  on  physics  or  chemistry 
or  any  other  science.  .  .  .  Good,  common,  honest  science 
knows  better  than  to  make  such  a  statement.  For  it  knows 
nothing  of  the  miraculous,  the  supernatural.  It  sticks  to 
the  natural.  It  is  well  equipped  for  that.  It  is  able  to  ob¬ 
serve  natural  phenomena,  and  it  busies  itself  with  studying 
the  natural  causes  of  them.  But  it  has  no  facilities  for 
studying  the  supernatural.  It  has  no  laboratories  for  testing 
creative  powers.  Its  lenses  cannot  detect  what  is  behind 
the  miracles.” 

As  for  the  so-called  “historical  errors”  of  Scripture,  like¬ 
wise  this  tabulation  does  not  speak  well  for  the  ability  of 
the  critics.  Says  Engelder  without  exaggeration  or  injus¬ 
tice:  The  list  “evidences  a  vast  amount  of  historical  misin¬ 
formation.  And  the  misinformation  dispensed  by  the  his¬ 
torical  critics  of  the  Bible  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
not  learned  the  first  principles  underlying  the  science  of 
history.  When  they  took  that  course,  the  professor  warned 
them  against  undertaking  to  pass  filial  judgment  on  any  his¬ 
torical  matter  unless  they  had  full  knowledge  of  all  the  facts 
in  the  case.  He  commits  a  historical  crime  who  decides  his¬ 
torical  questions  on  the  basis  of  partial  information.  A 
mind  which  is  scientifically  trained  shuns  hasty,  preinature 
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judgments.  The  professor  also  warned  them  against  the 
vice  of  partiality.  Unless  a  man  is  ready  to  make  use  of 
all  the  historical  material  at  his  disposal,  he  cannot  qualify 
as  a  historian  or  historical  critic.  He  has  no  right  to  pick 
and  choose  from  the  sources  at  his  own  good  pleasure.  These 
and  similar  rules  and  canons  are  dictated  by  common  sense.*’ 
Furthermore,  the  scholars  who  prepared  the  list  of  “un¬ 
fulfilled  prophecies”  must  be  charged  with  ignorance  of  the 
Bible  they  condemn.  And  with  respect  to  the  misquotations 
allegedly  found  in  Scripture,  the  apologist  makes  several 
good  points:  (1)  The  attack  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
citations  must  give  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  writer  quoted, 
when  no  such  rule  obtains  in  literature.  “Unless  the  writer 
declares  that  he  is  quoting  verbatim,  he  is  quoting  correctly 
if  he  gives  the  true  sense  of  the  text.”  (2)  The  attack  re¬ 
veals  a  failure  to  acknowledge  the  Holy  Spirit  as  author  of 
all  the  Bible.  In  this  regard  James  M.  Gray  says,  “They 
forget  that  in  the  Scriptures  we  are  dealing  not  so  much 
with  different  authors  as  with  one  Divine  Author.  It  is  a 
principle  in  ordinary  literature  that  an  author  may  quote 
himself  as  he  pleases  and  give  a  different  turn  to  an  ex¬ 
pression  here  and  there  as  a  changed  condition  of  affairs 
renders  it  necessary  or  desirable.  Shall  wd  deny  this  priv¬ 
ilege  to  the  Holy  Spirit?”  Engelder  dryly  comments  that  the 
liberals  should  not  be  expected  to  admit  as  much  as  this, — 
“but  that  does  not  change  the  fact.”  (3)  The  attack  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  apostles  were  rather  ignorant 
in  theology,  judged  by  modern  standards.  Next  (4)  the 
writer  asks  the  question,  “Will  the  critics  deny  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  the  right  to  elucidate  in  the  New  Testament  what  He 
said  in  the  Old  Testament?”  (5)  The  attack  fails  to  realize 
that  in  some  instances  the  supposed  misquotation  is  no  cita¬ 
tion  at  all.  (6)  The  attack  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
when  one  cannot  account  for  a  certain  statement  of  the 
Biblical  spokesman,  he  must  have  made  a  mistake.  And  (7) 
the  attack  fails  to  realize  that  a  free  manner  of  quoting, 
so  far  from  arguing  against  inspiration,  may  lend  support 
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to  the  doctrine.  **lf  the  apostles  had  been  writing  purely 
as  human  writers,  they  would  not  have  dared  to  take  such 
liberties  with  the  quoted  texts.  .  . 

Similiarly,  the  compilation  of  imagined  discrepancies  fails 
to  convince.  They  only  disclose  a  neglect  of  sound  principles 
of  interpretation.  For  instance,  they  use  for  a  guiding 
principle  the  rule  that  diversities  in  accounts  of  the  same 
event  or  fact  signify  contradiction.  They  also  believe  that 
when  one  Evangelist  fails  to  mention  a  fact  detailed  by 
another  Evangelist  the  former  must  be  correcting  the  latter. 
Still  another  rule  they  employ  is  to  the  effect  that  when 
similar  events  are  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  one  is  usually 
safe  in  assuming  the  event  occurred  but  once  even  if  the 
Evangelist  or  Evangelists  make  two  events  out  olf  it  all. 
Many  contradictions  can  be  “found,”  too,  by  insisting  that 
two  writers  who  record  the  same  event  are  both  observing 
a  chronological  order,  thereby  to  forget  that  one  of  the  two 
could  have  chosen  to  follow  some  other  logical  sequence  than 
time.  The  three  worthwhile  rules  of  hermeneutics  which 
critics  overlook  are  these,  according  to  Engelder:  (1)  a  real 
contradiction  occurs  only  where  the  same  thing  is  asserted 
and  denied  of  the  same  object  with  reference  to  the  same 
time  and  place  and  relations,  (2)  a  real  discrepancy  may  go 
back  to  scribal  error,  not  a  mistake  in  the  original,  (3) 
“Unless  you  can  show  conclusively  that  the  solutions  of  the 
seeming  contradictions  which  present  themselves  are  ab¬ 
solutely  impossible,  you  have  no  right  to  assume  a  real  con¬ 
tradiction.”  In  accord  with  the  last,  notice  the  dictum  of 
Broadus-Robertson,  Harmony  of  the  Gospels:  “In  explaining 
a  difficulty,  it  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  even  a  pos¬ 
sible  explanation  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  objector.  If  sev¬ 
eral  possible  explanations  are  suggested,  it  becomes  all  the 
mure  unreasonable  for  one  to  contend  that  the  discrepancy 
is  irreconcilable.  It  is  a  work  of  supererogation  to  proceed 
to  show  that  this  or  that  explanation  is  the  real  solution 
of  the  problem.  Sometimes,  owing  to  new  light,  this  might 
be  possible,  but  it  is  never  necessary.  And  by  reason  of  the 
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meager  information  we  have  on  many  points  ih  the  Gospel 
narrative,  it  may  always  be  impossible  in  various  cases  to 
present  a  solution  satisfactory  in  every  point.  The  harmonist 
has  done  his  duty  if  he  can  show  a  reasonable  explanation 
of  the  problem  before  him.” 

On  and  on  proceeds  Chapter  One  of  this  splendid  refu*. 
tation.  Beside  turning  back  the  general  criticism  of  the 
opposition,  23  specific  attacks  are  met  one  after  the  other, 
in  every  case  the  opponent  is  allowed  to  speak  for  himself 
before  the  rebuttal,  while  oftentimes  a  classic  defence  of  the 
Truth  is  quoted  as  reply  or  part  of  the  reply.  Space  will 
not  permit  further  consideration  of  this  remarkable  section. 
But  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  author  must  commence 
the  twenty-third  (there  are  many  more  also  which  he  had 
no  time  to  weigh)  and  last  objection:  ”Some  of  the  asser¬ 
tions  and  arguments  are  more  than  ludicrous;  they  are  gro¬ 
tesque.  We  submit  three  samples.  Arthur  Brisbane  (who 
would  classify  himself  as  ultraliberal)  thus  proves  that  the 
Bible-story  is  not  true:  Jesus  said,  *Today  thou  shalt,’  etc.; 
but  *if  the  soul  travels  at  the  speed  of  the  radio  raya,  which 
in  less  than  one  second  pass  around  the  globe  seven  times, 
it  would  take  it  300,000,000  years  to  reach  the  limits  of 
the  universe.'” 

2;  Has  the  Bible  moral  blemishes? 

Seemingly  the  most  violent  protest  to  verbal  inspiration 
arises  from  the  ethics  of  the  Bible.  To  use  the  language  of 
C.  H.  Dodd:  ”It  long  ago  became  clear  that  in  claiming  for 
the  Bible  accuracy  in  matters  of  science  and  history  its 
apologists  had  chosen  a  hopeless  position  to  defend.  Much 
more  important  is  the  fact  that  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals 
an  unprejudiced  mind  must  needs  recognize  many  things  in 
the  Bible  which  could  not  possibly  be  accepted  by  CJhristian 
people  in  anything  approaching  their  clear  and  natural  mean¬ 
ing.”  Both  would-be  conservatives  and  liberals  unite  in  ex¬ 
pressing  such  a  thought.  For  instance,  their  moral  sensi¬ 
bilities  are  shocked  at  the  God  of  Old  Testament  revelation, 
still  more  at  the  imprecatory  psalms  and  recording  of  gross 
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sins  in  the  Old  Testament.  H.  L.  Willett,  with  others,  would 
add  that  *‘even  in  the  life  of  Jesus  the  same  difficulties 
appear.  So  difficult  are  the  narratives  of  the  demons 
sent  into  the  swine  and  the  cursed  fig-tree  that  many  who 
hold  without  hesitance  to  the  inspiration  and  authority  of 
the  Book  wonder  if  there  has  not  been  some  error  in  the 
record  at  these  points.”  Finally,  certain  doctrines  taught 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  scandalize  the  moderns. 
C.  T.  Craig,  for  one,  has  declared:  “Despite  its  majestic 
insights,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  not  been  an  un¬ 
mixed  blessing.  It  is  more  responsible  than  any  other  book 
of  the  New  Testament  for  the  retention  of  the  idea  that  a 
bloody  sacrifice  was  necessary  in  order  to  make  possible 
the  forgiveness  of  men’s  sins.”  Indeed,  the  opposition  goes 
so  far  as  to  assert  that  verbal  inspiration,  “if  taken  seri¬ 
ously,  becomes  a  danger  to  religion  and  public  morals.” 

As  in  the  first  chapter,  Engelder  wisely  begins  his  de¬ 
fence  of  the  truth  with  a  statement  on  the  attitude  necessary 
for  a  true  believer  to  adopt  toward  Biblical  criticism.  Later 
Qn  it  will  be  time  enough  to  expose  the  irrationality  of  the 
many  charges  being  made.  “In  the  first  place,”  writes  the 
author,  “the  moral  sense  of  the  Christian  forbids  him  to 
charge  God  and  God’s  Word  with  immoralities.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  trembles  at  God’s  Word,  Is.  66:2.  He  believes  that 
’every  word  of  God  is  pure’  (Prov.  30:5).  He  declares: 
‘Thy  Word  is  very  pure,’  Ps.  119:140,  and  his  Christian 
feeling  is  outraged  when  men  speak  of  moral  blemishes  in 
God’s  Word.  When  the  atheist  and  the  infidel  declare  that 
their  ethico-religious  consciousness  forbids  them  to  respect 
the  God  of  the  Bible,  the  God  who  ordered  the  extermination 
of  the  Canaanites  and  inspired  the  imprecatory  psalms,  all 
Christian  theologians  tell  them:  Do  not  appeal  to  your 
ethico-religious  consciousness;  you  have  none;  you  are  ut¬ 
tering  blasphemy.  It  is  a  crimen  laesae  maiestatis  divinae 
to  criticize  God,  and  it  is  blasphemy  to  charge  God’s  Word 
with  sanctioning  immoralities.”  Farther  on  the  warning  is 
issued:  “When  the  moderns  call  for  an  expurgated  Bible, 
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they  are  judging  God.  And  that  is  the  height  of  immorality. 
L.  Gaussen  did  not  go  too  far  when  he  denounced  the  ar¬ 
rogance  of  the  moderns  in  these  strong  terms:  ‘You  do  not, 
it  seems,  comprehend  the  divinity,  the  propriety,  the  wis¬ 
dom,  the  utility  of  such  or  such  a  passage  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  on  that  account  you  .  deny  its  inspiration !  Is  this  an 
argument  that  can  have  any  real  value,  we  do  not  say  in  our 
eyes,  but  in  yours?  Who  are  you?  “Keep  thy  foot  when 
thou  goest  into  the  house  of  God,”  feeble  child  of  man,  “and 
be  more  ready  to  hear  than  to  give  the  sacrifice  of  fools, 
for  they  consider  not  the  evil  that  they  do.  Be  not  rash  with 
thy  mouth;  God  is  in  heaven  and  thou  upon  earth,”  Eccl. 
6:1,  2.  Who  art  thou,  then,  who  wouldst  judge  the  oracles 
of  God?  Hath  not  the  Scripture  itself  told  us  beforehand 
that  it  would  be  to  some  a  stumbling-block  and  to  others 
foolishness,  1  Cor.  1:23;  that  the  natural  man  receiveth  not 
the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God  and  that  he  cannot  even  do 
so  and  that  they  are  spiritually  discerned,  1  Cor.  2:14?  .  .  . 
Man  must  first  return  to  his  place  as  a  weak,  ignorant,  and 
demoralized  creature !  He  cannot  comprehend  God  until 
he  has  humbled  himself.  ...  It  is  thus  that  people  strike 
their  own  defective  knowledge,  like  an  impure  hook,  into 
the  Word  of  God  and  drag  to  the  public  dung  hill  whatever 
they  have  been  unable  to  understand  and  have  condemned!’ 
Instead  of  complaining  that  the  Bible  outrages  their  moral 
sensibilities,  these  men  should  recognize  with  fear  and  terror 
that  they  are  suppressing,  dulling,  outraging  their  own 
ethico-religious,  Christian  consciousness,  which  trembles 
at  God’s  Word.” 

Two  other  arguments  follow  in  Chapter  Two.  “In-  the 
second  place,  the  ethico-religious  consciousness  which  is  of¬ 
fended  at  the  morality  taught  in  the  Old  Testament  (and 
in  the  New  Testament),  its  alleged  cruelty,  barbarity,  etc., 
is  not  the  ethico-Christian  consciousness.  It  is  a  distorted 
moral  sense.”  Take  the  imprecatory  psalms,  for  example. 
Engelder  uncovers  two  defects  in  the  moral  sense  of  those 
who  criticize  them.  “They  are,  in  the  first  place,  deficient 
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in  the  sense  of  the  enormity  and  hatefulness  of  sin,  of  the 
rebellion  against  God,  of  false  doctrine.  .  .  .  And,  secondly, 
their  moral  sense  lacks  too  much  of  the  fear  of  God.”  The 
third  and  final  argument  of  the  chapter  must  take  up  the 
“unethical  tactics”  employed  by  the  critics  themselves.  In 
all  fairness  to  these  scholars,  however,  the  writer  adds  that 
some  of  their  charges  are  rather  the  product  of  ignorance 
and  def^tive  reasoning  than  of  a  defective  moral  sense. 
Not  only  do  they  stoop  at  times  to  unethical  manipulation  of 
the  facts,  but  at  other  times  they  display  low  reasoning 
powers. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  chapter  it  is  observed  that 
the  moderns  suppose  they  are  dealing  verbal  inspiration  a 
death-blow  when  they  prove  that  the  holy  writers  were  sin¬ 
ful  characters.  “This  argument,  however,  is  the  result  of 
defective  reasoning  and  of  the  failure  to  realize  the  pro- 
foundest  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,”  bad  reasoning 
because  based  on  the  premise  that  inspiration  means  sin¬ 
lessness  in  the  penmen  of  Scripture  as  well  as  inerrancy, 
bad  theology  because  setting  limits  to  the  infinite  grace  of 
God.  “Whoever  says  that  the  Spirit  of  God  cannot  convert 
again  the  fallen  Christian  and  cannot  produce  noble  thoughts 
in  him,  knows  nothing  either  of  Christian  theology  or  of 
psychology.”  Pieper’s  conclusion  ends  Chapter  Two:  “None 
of  us,  even  though  he  were  a  doctor  in  all  four  faculties, 
can  deny  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture  without  suffering 
an  impairment  of  his  natural  mental  powers.  ...  All  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the.  divine  truth,  and  that  includes  the  opposition 
to  the  satisfaction  vicaria  and  to'  the  inspiration  of  Scripture, 
is,  as  can  be  clearly  shown,  irrational.” 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  he  concluded  in  the  October-December  Number ,  1945) 
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Burlington  B.  Wale,  British  philologist  and  prophetic 
student,  has  a  very  important  treatment  of  the  dispensations 
in  his  book.  The  Closing  Days  of  Christendom.  Three  chap¬ 
ters  are  devoted  to  various  aspects  of  the  subject:  VI, 
“  ‘Purpose,*  ‘Age,’  and  ‘Dispensation,’  ” ;  VII,  “The  Silent 
Juncture  of  Eras”;  and  VIII,  “The  Aspects  of  Dying  Dispen¬ 
sations.”  In  the  first  he  distinguishes  between  an  age  and  a 
dispensation  as  follows:  “An  ‘age’  is  a  period  the  commence¬ 
ment  and  close  of  which  are  distinguished  by  great  physical 
changes  taking  place  in  the  earth  and  its  atmosphere.  An 
‘age’  may  therefore  comprise  within  it  many  ‘dispensations.’ 
A  ‘dispensation’  has  reference  to  the  moral  government  of 
God,  in  its  manifest  action  upon,  and  interposition  in,  the 
affairs  of  man.”*’  He  sees  three  ages: 

1 — Completion  of  creation  to  the  deluge 

II — Noah’s  emergence  from  the  ark  to  the  Second  Ad¬ 
vent  of  the  Redeemer 

III — Millennial  age,  a  thousand  years. 

Three  is  the  number  of  “constitutional  completeness.”  Three 
statements  are  made  in  the  Bible  concerning  these  ages:  (1) 
“They  were  constituted  for  Christ**  (Heb.  1 :2) ;  (2)  “That  to 
the  principalities.  Governments,  and  powers  (authorities)  in 
the  heavenlies  might  be  made  known,  through  the  Church, 

^’Burlington  B.  Wale,  The  Closing  Days  of  Christendom  as  foreshadowed 
in  Parable  and  Prophecy,  London,  S.  W.  Partridge  &  Co.,  2d  ed.,  1883, 
p.  33. 
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the  much  diversified  wisdom  of  God,  according  to  a  ‘plan  of 
the  ages*  which  he  formed  for  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord**;  (3) 
“The  last  of  the  three  ages,  the  age  to  come,  He  hath  not 
put  into  subjection  to  the  angels,  but  in  immediate  subjec¬ 
tion  to  Christ**  (Heb.  2:6).“ 

The  dispensations  are  outlined  as  follows: 

I — Edenic 

II —  Antediluvian 

III —  Patriarchal 

IV—  Legal 

V — Evangelical,  earthly  ministry  of  Christ 

VI — Ecclesiastical,  Pentecost  to  the  death  of  the  last  of 
the  apostles 

(VII) — Christian  or  Gospel  dispensation 
VII  (or  VIII)— Millennial.** 

In  connection  with  the  so-called  seventh  dispensation, 
Wale  has  an  interesting  and  unique  argument:  “We  .  .  . 
speak  inaccurately  when  we  call  the  present  condition  of 
things  in  Christendom  the  ‘Christian  dispensation,*  or  the 
‘Gospel  dispensation,*  though  in  consequence  of  conventional 
custom,  and  the  universal  use  of  the  words  to  represent  the 
present  ecclesiastical  condition  of  things,  we  are  compelled 
to  adopt  it.  .  .  .  We  do  so  under  protest — ^because  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  characteristic  of  a  divine  dispensation  is  wanting. 
[This  characteristic  Wale  had  just  declared  to  be  that  “at 
the  head  of  each  of  the  dispensations  we  have  been  consider¬ 
ing  there  was  a  personal  representative  of  God  upon  earth: 
— Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses,  Christ,  and  the 
twelve  apostles — an  ultimate  standard  of  appeal;  but  since 
the  days  of  the  Apostles  there  has  been  no  such  personal 
representative  of  God  upon  earth.**]  How  then,  it  may  be 
asked,  would  we  describe  the  ecclesiastical  condition  of  things 
which  has  existed  in  Christendom  since  the  apostles  died? 

**Ibid.,  pp.  36,  37,  italics  his. 

**Ibid.,  pp.  34-42. 
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We  reply,  so  far  as  a  descriptive  name  is  concerned,  we 
should  apply  to  it. the  name  that  the  Saviour  applies  to  it, 
by  way  of  anticipation,  in  the  parables  of  Matthew  13th 
chapter,  ‘the  Kingdom  in  Mystery,’  while  its  typical  and 
prophetic  representative  is  to  be(  found  in  the  condition  of 
things  which  existed  in  Israel  in  the  time  of  the  Judges — 
when  ‘every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes.’ 
The  principles  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  were  indeed  in 
force,  but  there  was  no  active,  visible,  living  authority  to 
compel  their  observance.  Such  has  been  for  nearly  eighteen 
centuries  the  condition  of  Christendom;  the  principles  of 
the  Gospel  are  in  force,  but  men  do  as  they  like  about  ob¬ 
serving  them:  some  reject  them,  some  deny  them,  others 
adopt  a  portion  of  them,  according  to  the  exercise  of  their 
own  judgment  and  will,  and  throw  aside  the  rest  as  distaste¬ 
ful,  or  undeserving  acceptance  or  credence.  Another  party 
nominally  accepts  them  all,  and  buries  them  beneath  ritual¬ 
istic  observances  and  the  ‘traditions  of  the  Fathers’;  others 
again  use  them  as  a  stalking  horse  to  preferment  and  social 
distinction. 

“Religious  society  is  split  up  into  an  infinite  number  of 
sects  and  parties  each  looking  with  jealous,  envious,  or 
doubtful  eyes  upon  the  others.  Each  religionist  joins  the 
‘church  of  his  choice,’  a  contradiction  in  terms,  an  utter  in¬ 
congruity  if  there  were  a  real  manifest  church  of  Christ 
on  earth;  as  great  an  incongruity  as  it  would  have  been,  if 
the  various  tribes  of  Israel  had  each — regardless  of  the  di¬ 
vine  institution  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood,  chosen  priests, 
temples  and  sacrifices  for  themselves.  But  as  in  the  time  of 
the  Judges,  so  still,  God  does  occasionally  raise  up  deliverers, 
teachers,  reformers,  like  Luther,  Whitefield,  and  others,  to 
recall  first  principles,  and  to  recover  lost  truths.  But 
scarcely  are  such  reformers  gathered  to  their  fathers,  before, 
like  Israel  of  old,  the  so-called  Christian  Churches  of  modern 
days  do  ‘evil  again  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,’  and  sink  back 
into  spiritual  sloth  and  slumber,  or  split  ‘into  fresh  sects  and 
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parties,  heaping  up  to  themselves  teachers  after  their  own 
choice. 

“From  a  prophetic  standpoint  the  period  intervening  from 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  to  the  end  of  the  present  age  is 

“THE  TIME  OF  GOD’S  LONGSUFFERING,  an  interval  of  grace 
in  which  God  is  silently  accomplishing  and  calling  out  the 
number  of  His  elect  from  the  Gentiles,  to  constitute  the 
‘Church  of  the  firstborn,’  whose  names  are  registered  in 
heaven;  it  is  the  time  of  God’s  ‘longsuffering’  with  a  fallen 
world.’’*® 

The  two  chapters  on  “The  Silent  Juncture  of  Eras,”  and 
“The  Aspects  of  Dying  Dispensations,”  are  eminently  worth 
reading,  and  r^lly  cry  for  complete  reproduction  here,  but 
of  course  cannot  be  given  in  full. 

Pastor  Charles  Taze  Russell  (1852-1916),  privately  edu¬ 
cated  minister,  first  of  Congregationalist  connections,  pu|)- 
lished  the  first  of  his  widely-known  series  in  1886,  The  Plan 
of  the  Ages.  The  teaching  he  says  in  the  preface  had  been 
gradually  unfolding  for  fifteen  years.  His  chart,  attached  to 
the  front  of  the  book,  outlines  the  dispensations  as  follows: 

I — Dispensation  first,  to  the  fiood,  1656  years 

II — Dispensation  second,  or  “Present  Evil  World”  con¬ 
sisting  of: 
a — Patriarchal  age 

b — Jewish  age,  from  Jacob’s  death  to  the  end  of 
the  “70  weeks” 

c — Gospel  age,  from  Jesus’  baptism  to  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  church,  which  is  His  body 

III — Dispensation  third,  the  “Fulness”  of  times,  consist¬ 
ing  of : 

a^ — The  millennial  age 
•  b — The  “Ages  to  Come.” 

pp.  42-44.  (This  extensive  quotation  will  be  pardoned,  we  trust, 
by  reason  of  its  Importance.)  The  pertinent  statement  concerning  the  mil¬ 
lennium  in  the  outline  above  is  to  be  found  on  p.  57,  not  in  sequence  with 
the  other  dispensations. 
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In  his  explanation  of  the  chart  he  says:  'In  each  of 
these  three  great  dispensations,  epochs  or  'worlds’  God’s 
plan  with  reference  to  men  has  a  distinct  and  separate  out¬ 
line;  yet  each  is  but  a  part  of  the  one  great  plan  which, 
when  complete,  will  exhibit  the  divine  wisdom — ^though  these 
parts  considered  separately  fail  to  show  their  deep  design. 
Since  the  first  'world’  ('heaven  and  earth,’  or  that  order  of 
things)  passed  away  at  the  time  of  the  fiood,  it  follows  that 
it  must  have  been  a  different  order  from  'this  present  evil 
world’  of  which  our  Lord  said  Satan  is  the  prince;  hence 
the  prince  of  this  present  evil  world  was  not  the  prince  of  ' 
the  world  that  was  before  the  fiood,  although  he  was  not  ; 
without  influence  then  .  .  .  the  first  'world,’  or  the  dispensa¬ 
tion  before  the  fiood,  was  under  the  supervision  and  special 
ministration  of  angels,  who  were  permitted  to  try  what  they 
could  do  to  recover  the  fallen  and  degenerate  race.  .  .  .  Each 
of  these  dispensations  has  its  distinct  seasons  for  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  development  of  its  work,  and  each  ends  with  a 
harvest  manifesting  its  fruits.  The  harvest  at  the.  close  of 
the  Jewish  age  was  a  period  of  forty  years,  lasting  from  the 
beginning  of  Jesus’  ministry,  when  he  was  anointed  of  God 
by  the  Spirit  (Acts  10:37,  38),  A. -D.  29,  until  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  70.  In  this  harvest  the  Jewish  age 
ended  and  the  Gospel  age  began.  There  was  a  lapping  of 
these  dispensations,  as  represented  by  the  chart.  A  'har¬ 
vest’  constitutes  the  closing  period  of  the  Gospel  age  also, 
during  which  there  is  again  a  lapping  of  two  ages — ^the  Gos¬ 
pel  age  ending,  and  the  Restitution  or  Millennial  age  begin¬ 
ning.”** 

A.  J^  Frost,  a  prophetic  conference  speaker  and  writer, 
lists  the  following  outline: 

I — Paradisaical  or  Edenic 

II — Antediluvian 

III — ^Patriarchal 

“Charles  T.  Russell,  Millennial  Davm,  Vol.  I,  The  Plan  of  the  Ages,  Alle¬ 
gheny,  Pa.,  1905,  pp.  220-224.  See  also  ch.  iv,  pp.  65-76.  The  series 
later  was  published  as  Studies  in  the  Scriptures,  seven  volumes  in  all, 
including  one  put  together  after  Russell’s  death  by  his  followers. 
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IV — Mosaic 

V —  Christian 

VI —  Millennium.” 

James  Hall  Brookes  (1830-1897),  prominent  pastor  of  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  and  editor  for  23  years  of  The  Truth,  a 
Biblical  and  prophetic  magazine  for  believers,  divides  the 
dispensations  according  to  the  view  of  Professor  Bayne  of 
McGill  University,  who  is  noted  above.”  Bayne’s  full  out¬ 
line  was  not  given  in  the  work  there  cited,  and  is  here  repro¬ 
duced  as  given  by  Brookes: 

I — Eden  dispensation 

II — Antediluvian  dispensation 

III —  Patriarchal  dispensation 

IV —  Mosaic  dispensation 

V — Messianic  dispensation 

VI —  Dispensation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  or  of  the  Gospel 

VII —  Millennial  dispensation.” 

Brookes’  influence  has  been  very  strong  in  the  whole  Bible 
study  movement. 

William  A.  Parlane,  Bible  Conference  speaker,  had  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Elements  of  Dispensational  Truth  in  which 
he  discussed  various  phases  of  related  Biblical  doctrine  but 
did  not  set  forth  a  formal  system  of  dispensations.  He  has 
a  diagram  showing  the  Jewish,  Christian  and  Messianic  ages, 
with  the  "‘missing  week  of  Daniel”  located  between  the  last 
two.  One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  work  is  his 
chapter  on  the  ten  virgins,  which  parable  he  interprets  as 
belonging  to  the  Jewish  age.” 

George  Hawkins  Pember  (18377-1910)  took  his  B.A.  and 

**A.  J.  Frost,  “Condition  of  the  Church  and  World  at  Christ’s  Second  Ad¬ 
vent;  or,  Are  the  Church  and  World  to  Grow  Better  or  Worse  Until  He 
Come?”  Prophetic  Studies  of  the  International  Prophetic  Conference, 
Chicago,  1886,  pp.  166-177. 

”Pp.  211,  212. 

**Jaraes  H.  Brookes,  Maranatha;  or  the  Lord  Cometh,  10th  ed.,  N.  Y.,  1889, 
p.  285. 

A.  Parlane,  Elements  of  Dispensational  Truth,  CoIIingwood,  Canada, 
1894;  a  second  revised  edition  was  published  in  1905  by  Charles  C.  Cook 
of  New  York. 
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M.A.  from  Gonville  and  Gains  College,  Cambridge.  He  was 
one  of  the  three  dominant  prophetic  scholars  of  the  Vic¬ 
torian  age.  His  dispensational  scheme  is  as  follows: 

I — First  dispensation,  before  the  fall 

II — “A  different  age,"  from  the  fall  to  the  flood 

III —  Third  dispensation,  in  which  “God  now  invested 
man  with  the  sword  of  the  magistrate" 

IV —  Fourth  dispensation,  “the  pilgrim  age,"  from  the 
separation  of  Abraham  to  Sinai 

V — Fifth  age,  from  Sinai  to  the  dispersion,  70  A.D. 

VI — “Parenthetical  dispensation  of  grace,"  the  present 
age,  to  the  revelation 

VII — Millennial  age,  “the  last  trial  of  the  human  race."” 

His  philosophy  is  evident  in  these  words:  “Thus,  by 
seven  distinct  and  altogether  diverse  tests,  it  will  have  been 
proved  that  no  possible  circumstances  can  give  man  the 
power  of  recovering  himself  from  sin;  that  he  must  either 
cry  out,  for  the  help  of  the  Lord,  or  perish  from  His  presence 
forever."” 

Robert  Cameron,  a  prophetic  speaker  and  writer  of  the 
last  generation,  has  a  peculiar  layout  of  the  ages: 

I — Pre-temporal  age  (the  eternity  of  the  past  up  to  the 
beginning  of  human  history) 

II — Kosmic  periods  (“marked  changes  in  the  condition  of 
the  earth") : 

1 —  First  age,  from  the  beginning  to  the  fall 

2—  Second  age,  from  the  fall  to  the  flood 

3 —  Third  age,  covers  the  period  from  the  fall  to  the 
second  coming  of  the  Lord,  and  is  broken  up  into 
three  redemptive  ages. 

a — Patriarchal  age 

H.  Pcmber,  Chap.  II,  “The  Seven  Dispensations,”  The  Great  Prophfcirs 
of  the  Centuries  Concerning  Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  with  two  colored 
charts,  2d  ed.,  London,  1942,  pp.  19-30.  (The  hook  was  first  published  in 
1895.) 

'"'Ibid.,  p.  25. 
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b — Mosaic  age 
c — Church  age 

4 — Fourth  age,  **the  millennial  period,  extending  from 
the  second  advent  to  the  judgment  of  small  and 
great  before  the  great  white  throne,  whether  it 
continue  one  thousand  or  many  thousands  of 
years” 

6— Fifth  age,  “begins  at  the  terminus  of  the  millen¬ 
nium  and  is  perpetuated  as  *the  Age  of  the  Ages;' 
in  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth,  after  all 
old  things  have  passed  away.”** 

“Every  one  of  these  ages,”  writes  Cameron,  “ends  in  the 
judgment  of  sin,  except  the  last  age,  concerning  which  we 
have  no  mention  of  either  sin  or  end.”  He  has  some  de¬ 
partures  in  the  book  from  the  common  position  of  other 
dispensationalists  regarding  the  Church.'* 

Frank  White,  speaker  at  the  Mildmay  prophetic  confer¬ 
ences,  says,  “I  have  likened  the  age  now  present  to  one  vast 
bridge  spanning  the  centuries  between  the  fall  and  the  first 
promise  to  the  appearing  in  glory  of  the  Promised  One — 
the  Lord  from  heaven — the  Second  Adam.  Within  the  span 
of  this  bridge  are  several  distinct  and  successive  arches,  each 
complete  in  itself,  yet  each  a  part  of  the  entire  bridge.” 
These  arches  are: 

I — Adam  to  Noah 

II — Noah  to  Abraham 

III —  Abraham  to  Moses 

IV —  Moses  to  Christ. 

“Instead  of  making  another  arch  between  the  first  appearing 
and  the  second,  as  some  would  do,  but  for  which,  I  think, 
Scripture  does  not  furnish  the  necessary  materials,  T  would 
rather  speak  of  this  last  arch  as  widened  out  in  consequence 

‘‘Robert  Cameron,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Ages,  New  York,  1896,  esp.  Chap.  V, 
“Determining  the  Ages,”  pp.  50-56. 

**lbiJ.,  p.  51. 
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of  Israel’s  fall.  We  are  living  in  the  time  of  this  last  arch.”**  ] 
DISPENSATIONALISM  SINCE  1900  I 

It  is  hardly  correct  to  make  a  new  division  of  the  period 
from  1826  to  date,  as  there  is  little  that  is  new  in  respect  to  ■ 
the  main  outlines  of  the  standard  seven-fold  system  of  dis-  1 
pensationalism,  yet  with  the  publication  of  the  Scofield  Bible  ^ 
that  has  now  gone  into  millions  of  hands  the  subject  has  ^ 
been  popularized  as  it  never  was  before  the  turn  of  the  cen-  ! 
tury.  There  are  also  new  developments  to  be  found  in  the  • 
various  elaborations  of  the  doctrine,  that  have  come  to  be 
called  ultra-dispensationalism.  The  dispensationalism  phil¬ 
osophy  has  found  its  way  more  fully  into  prophetic  works 
and  has  been  incorporated  into  courses  of  study  in  colleges, 
Bible  schools  and  seminaries  as  dogmatic  teaching  or  as  in¬ 
formative  material. 

James  Martin  Gray  (1851-1935),  for  years  president  of 
the  Moody  Bible  Institute,  and  a  prominent  figure  in  Bible 
conferences  throughout  the  country,  set  forth  the  following 
outline  of  the  dispensations: 

I — Edenic  age 

II — Ante-diluvian  age 

III —  ^Patriarchal  age 

IV —  Mosaic  age 

V — Church  age 

VI — Millennial  age 

VII — “Fulness  of  the  times”  age 

VIII— Eternal  age.*‘ 

G.  B.  M.  Clouser  has  outlines  of  both  the  ages  and  dispen¬ 
sations.  The  ages  he  divides  as  follows: 

I — Ante-diluvian,  Adam  to  Noah 
II — Noah  to  Abraham 

•“Frank  White,  “The  Present  Dispensation,”  The  Sure  Word  of  Prophecy, 
Addresses  on  the  Second  Coming  of  the  Lord,  Mildmay  Park,  1897,  pp. 
158-166. 

•‘James  M.  Gray,  Dispensational  Bible  Studies. .  A  study  of  the  Whole  Bible 
by  Epochs.  Cleveland,  1901,  216  pp. 
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III —  Abraham  to  the  exodus 

IV —  Exodus  to  the  captivity 

V — Gentile  supremacy,  Nebuchadnezzar  to  the  Cross 

VI — ^The  Cross  to  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man 

VII — The  millennium. 

His  five  dispensations  are: 

I — Conscience,  4004-1921  B.C. 

II— Law,  1921  B.C.-A.D.  29 

III —  Grace,  from  the  Cross  to  the  second  advent 

IV —  ^The  Great  Tribulation 

V —  Righteousness,  1000  years. 

James  H.  Brookes  said  of  the  large  chart,  "Tt  is  the  best 
that  has  yet  fallen  under  my  eye.”  Clouser  says,  “In  the  dis¬ 
pensations  we  read  the  story  of  God  in  redemption;  in  the 
ages,  the  ways  of  God  in  government.”” 

Ethelbert  William  Bullinger  (1837-1913)  is  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  field  of  dispensational  literature.  He  is  credited 
with  one  of  the  major  departures  in  the  doctrine.  Strangely 
neither  he  nor  his  numerous  writings  are  listed  in  the 
standard  works  of  biography  and  bibliography,  although  he 
was  no  mean  scholar.  His  lexical  and  concordance  works  are 
very  substantial. 

Bullinger  outlines  his  scheme  of  dispensations  in  his  book. 
How  to  Enjoy  the  Bible.  He  has  one  of  the  best  discussions 
on  the  word  dispensation  to  be  found.  He  is  content  to  let  it 
carry  its  fundamental  meaning  of  administration.  The  time 
element  he  understands  to  be  implied  by  the  figure  of  me¬ 
tonymy  by  which  **the  act  of  administering  is  transferred  to 
the  time  during  which  that  administering  is  carried  on.”** 

**G.  B.  M.  Clouser,  Dispensations  and  Ages  of  Scripture.  A  Study  of  the 
Divine  Plan  for  the  “Age  Times.”  With  chart,  New  York,  Francis  E. 
Fitch,  1903,  p.  14. 

•*E.  W.  Bullinger,  Hov>  to  Enjoy  the  Bible;  or,  The  “Word,”  and  “the 
Words,”  How  to  Study  them.  London,  1907,  p.  79. 
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The  seven  times  or  dispensations  are  outlined  by  Bullinger 
in  his  characteristic  manner: 

A I  The  Edenic  State  (Innocence) 

B|  Mankind  as  a  whole  (Patriarchal) 

C|  Israel  (under  Law) 

D|  The  Church  of  God.  The  Secret. 

*  The  Dispensation  of  Grace 
C|  Israel  (Judicial) 

B|  Mankind  as  a  whole  (Millennial) 

A|  The  Eternal  State  (Glory) 

He  goes  on  to  explain  that  "'these  times  and  periods  of 
different  administrations  have  their  correspondence :  in  which 

The  first  corresponds  with  the  seventh; 

The  second  with  the  sixth; 

The  third  with  the  fifth; 

The  fourth,  occupying  the  central  position,  stands  out 
alone  by  itself,  and  has  no  correspondence  with  any  of  the 
others.”** 

The  fourth,  or  Church  Dispensation,  began  "‘outwardly 
by  the  ministry  of  Paul,  in  the  Dispensation  or  administra¬ 
tion  committed  formally  to  him;  and  inwardly  by  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  mystery  as  further  set  forth  in  its  fullness  in 
those  epistles  which  he  wrote  from  his  prison  in  Rome: 
Ephesians,  Philippians,  and  Colossians.”'*  It  ends  with  the 
rapture  of  the  saints. 

The  fifth  period  is  "‘the  Day  of  the  Lord,”  when  Israel, 
who  was  in  the  third  ‘‘under  Law,”  is  to  be  judged  ‘‘by  the 
law.”  Bullinger » does  not  state  that  this  period  coincides  with 
what  others  would  call  the  seven-year  tribulation  period. 
This  and  the  sixth,  or  Millennial  Dispensation,  belong  to 
‘‘the  times  of  restitution  of  all  things  .  .  .  (Acts  iii.  21).” 
The  Millennial  Dispensation  will  begin  with  the  binding  of 
Satan  and  end  with  the  great  white  throne  and  lake  of  fire, 
lasting  a  thousand  years. 


p.  84. 
p.  95. 
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A  further  word  ought  to  be  said  with  regard  to  Bullin- 
ger’s  teaching  on  the  Church  Dispensation.  He  is  very  defi¬ 
nite  that  it  is  “a  parenthesis,”  as  is  indicated  by  Christ’s 
stdpping  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  in  His  reading  of  Isaiah 
61:1,  2  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  (Luke  4:16-20).  The 
period  of  the  rejected  kingdom  is  not  in  view  in  the  four 
Gospels,  for  it  had  not  yet  been  revealed;  they  themselves 
belong  to  the  former  Dispensation.  The  seven  parables  of 
the  Kingdom  in  Matthew  13  are  to  be  viewed  as  though  the 
present  Dispensation  had  no  existence.  They  relate  to  both 
the  fourth  and  sixth.  The  Lord’s  prayer  belongs  to  the 
fourth  also.  “The  bringing  of  John’s  baptism,  which  be¬ 
longed  to  the  kingdom,  into  this  present  Church  period  has 
led  to  confusion  and  disruption.  It  has  proved  a  bomb  which 
has  rent  the  visible  Church  into  fragments.”**  In  the  Gospels 
we  have  one  baptism,  John’s;  in  the  Acts  and  the  earlier 
Pauline  epistles,  representing  a  transitional  period,  we  have 
two  baptisms,  John’s  and  the  Spirit  baptism;  since  the  later 
Pauline  epistles,  we  have  only  one  again,  the  Spirit  baptism. 

Bullinger’s  teaching  is  elaborated  much  more  fully  in  his 
magazine.  Things  to  Come,  published  from  1894  to  1916,  and 
in  a  series  of  pamphlets,  and  in  the  notes  appended  to  his 
Companion  Bible.  There  is  need  for  a  very  careful  study  of 
this  man  and  his  work  with  a  view  to  determining  just  what 
features  he  originated  himself,  and  what  he  drew  from 
earlier  teachers. 

E.  C.  and  R.  B.  Henninges  published  a  book  in  Australia 
in  1909  in  which  they  list  three  major  divisions  according  to 
2  Peter  3,  the  second  of  which  they  subdivided,  giving  the 
following  outline: 

I —  The  world  that  then  was — 2  Peter  3:6,  the  Antedi¬ 
luvian  Age,  from  Adam  to  the  fiood. 

II —  The  heavens  and  the  earth  which  are  now — 2  Peter 
3:7: 

a — Patriarchal  Age,  Abraham  to  the  captivity  in 
Egypt 


p.  133. 
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b — Jewish  Age,  Moses  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem 

c — Gospel  Age,  beginning  of  Christ’s  ministry  to  the 
destruction  of  the  present  ‘"heavens”  and 
“earth.”*’ 

Ill — ^The  new  heavens  and  new  earth — 2  Peter  3:13,  the 
Kingdom  Age,  one  thousand  years.*'  *  ^ 

There  is  also  a  chapter  in  the  book  on  “Salvation  and  the 
Covenants,”  which,  while  mentioning  “many  covenants”  in 
the  Bible,  lays  special  stress  on  three:  the  Abrahamic,  the 
Law,  and  the  New  Covenants.  The  three  mediators  were 
Abraham,  Moses  and  Christ.  The  book  is  peculiar,  leaning 
strongly  to  the  system  and  philosophy  expounded  by  Scofield 
and  his  school,  but  running  off  into  questionable  details  of 
interpretation  particularly  in  respect  to  the  future  state  of 
the  wicked. 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  October-December  Number ,  1945) 


*^The  Gospel  Age  coexisted  with  the  Jewish  from  the  beginning  of  Christ’s 
ministry  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Tlie  terms  heaven  and  earth 
are  used  by  the  authors  symbolically  and  refer  to  the  “higher  beings  and 
influences  which  exercised  sway  over  the  ‘earth’  ”  and  “the  social  order’’ 
or  “affairs  of  mankind’’  respectively;  the  “destruction”  in  view  here  is 
prior  to  the  millennium. 

•■E.  C.  and  R  B.  Henninges,  Bible  Talks  for  Heart  and  Mind.  The  Cove¬ 
nant  Publishing  Co.,  Melbourne,  1919,  288  pp.  The  book  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1909.. 


OUR  DEFENSIBLE  FAITH 

By  William  M.  Anderson,  D.D. 

Editor’s  Note:  Tke  foHowins  sermon  w«s  preached  hy  «  dUtis^ 
guished  churchman,  author,  radio  Bible  teacher  and  preacher,  and  Sem¬ 
inary  professor.  Dr.  Anderson,  vice  president  of  Dallas  Seminary  (then 
known  as  Evangelical  Theological  College)  from  its  inception  in  1924 
until  his  sudden  death  in  1935,  was  pastor  of  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Dallas.  The  message  reproduced  here  was  delivered  March  16,  1930, 
and  taken  down  stenographically,  then  printed  for  distribution  by  order 
of  the  church  session. 

The  matters  that  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  about  this  morn¬ 
ing  have  been  largely  brought  into  my  own  mind  and  think¬ 
ing  by  this  letter  which  some  of  you  heard  read  over  the 
radio  a  Sunday  or  two  ago,  which  is  signed  “Mrs.  X,” — one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  suggestive  of  all  the  letters  that 
have  come  into  my  hands  in  the  several  years  that  I  have 
been  speaking  to  the  Radio  Bible  Class  each  Sunday  eve¬ 
ning.  And  I  am  impressed  by  it  because  1  think  it  must  be 
typical  of  the  frame  of  mind  and  attitude  of  heart  of  a  great 
many  people.  I  wish  to  read  it  to  you.  It  is  addressed  to 
me:  “I  have  just  listened  with  much  interest  to  your  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  lesson,  as  I  do  every  Sunday  at  this  hour.  Under 
a  coyer  of  anonymity  I  wish  to  tell  you  my  troubles,  which 
are  very  real  to  me.  Several  years  ago  my  faith  suffered  a 
mortal  blow  upon  reading  H.  G.  Wells*  Outline  of  Hietorg, 
This  caused  me  real  unhappiness,  for  losing  a  faith  upon 
which  the  whole  superstructure  of  one’s  life  is  built  is  a 
major  operation.  Later,  feeling  that  a  truth  that  could  not 
bear  inspecting  and  testing  was  not  worth  while,  I  read  all 
that  pertained  to  the  life  of  Jesus,  including  Bruce  Barton’s 
interpretations,  Sinclair  Lewis’  Elmer,  sundry  articles  in 
Harper’s  magazine,  etc.,  all  leading  me  on  to  utter  collapse 
of  my  dear  old  Presbyterian  training. 

“Tonight  you  spoke  of  Satan  as  a  real  personality,  when 
any  modern  psychologist  would  classify  him  differently,  and 
affirmed  your  belief  in  spirits  about  us.  I  heard  you  two 
weeks  ago  naively  claim  that  you  had  no  difficulty  in  be¬ 
lieving  in  the  Virgin  Birth,  claiming  that  any  birth  is 
miraculous.  When  Satan  tempted  the  Lord  in  Job  1:10,  in 
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his  move  to  secure  permission  to  experiment  on  Job,  the 
Lord  yielded  him  the  chance.  Would  it  be  better  if  Job  had 
continued  to  be  'hedged  about’?  This  infers  that  our  lives 
can  be  protected,  or  hedged  about,  from  temptations,  does 
it  not? 

“Anyhow,  somebody  has  let  down  the  gate  in  my  life, 
and  now  I  have  no  sweet  peace  and  assurance  that  all  is 
well  like  I  used  to  have. 

“Knowing  you  to  be  a  young  man,  ostensibly  fully  abreast 
with  the  times,  and  certainly  fully  sensitive  to  modern 
thought,  I  felt  that  you  just  possibly  might  understand. 

“As  a  mother  1  can  no  longer  sincerely  teach  the  old 
truths,  and  I  have  no  one  to  go  to — ^no  comfort,  no  happi¬ 
ness.  I  cannot  take  peace  at  the  risk  of  intellectual  integrity. 
My  only  gesture  in  an  attempt  to  get  comfort  met  with  rabid 
fundamentalism. 

“If  you  can  help,  if  you  can  honestly,**  and  the  word  is 
underscored,  “if  you;  can  honestly  lead  me  back  to  the  old 
faith  where  I  can  without  hypocrisy  lead  my  dear  children, 
1  shall  bless  you. 

“With  much  interest  I  shall  listen  in  next  Sunday.” 
Signed  “Sincerely,  Mrs.  X.” 

I  do  not  know  of  a  more  tragic  thing  that  could  happen 
to  this  apparently  young  mother’s  faith.  The  question  that  is 
raised  in  her  mind  is  a  question  that  has  been  raised  in  the 
minds  of  men  through  all  the  ages;  it  is  an  old,  old,  old 
question.  Can  a  man  know  God  for  sure?  Can  he  find  the 
way  to  peace  and  happiness  for  sure?  Is  there  any  possible 
place  where  truth  may  be  discovered  for  sure?  Is  there  any 
clear  and  final  and  intelligent  position  that  one  can  have  and 
hold  forever?  Is  there  any  basis  upon  which  a  heart  can 
rest  itself  and  face  all  the  facts  of  life  with  an  intelligent 
and.  simple  faith  in  these  supernatural  things  of  God? 

The  question  is  so  old  we  find  it  expressed  in  the  oldest 
book  of  our  Old  Testament,  where  one  of  Job’s  “friends” 
(and  I  would  put  a  question  mark  in  parenthesis  after  the 
word  friends)  said  to  Job:  “Can  a  man  by  searching  find 
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out  God?”  It  is  a  question  that  has  been  through  all  the  ages 
in  the  minds  of  men  an  old,  old,  old  question. 

And  the  answer  to  it  is  just  as  old.  A  man  can  find  out 
God  for  certain,  man  can  find  peace  for  sure,  a  man  can 
find  truth.  There  is  a  way,  and  it  is  as  simple  as  it  is  old. 
The  answer  is  in  this  great  gospel  which  Christians  have 
believed,  and  which  faithful,  understanding,  believing  hearts 
have  always  found  to  be  perfectly  sufficient. 

Now  I  wish  to  read  a  verse  or  two  to  begin  our  answer 
to  this  question,  from  the  Gospel  according  to  John  in  the 
eighteenth  chapter,  where  Pilate  is  questioning  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  whom  we  believe  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  This  Jesus 
is  upon  trial  for  His  life.  To  leave  out  all  the  things  we 
know  about  Him,  except  the  barest  outline  of  fact,  here  is 
a  remarkable  teacher  who  has  stirred  the  nation  as  no  one 
else  has  ever  stirred  it,  who  has  brought  almost  an  insur¬ 
rection  and  rebellion  without  a  word  of  resentment  against 
the  powers  that  are,  about  to  stand  for  trial  for  His  life 
before  this  Roman  governor.  ”Then  Pilate  entered  into  the 
judgment  hall  again,  and  called  upon  Jesus,  and  said  unto 
him.  Art  thou  the  King  of  the  Jews?  Jesus  answered  him, 
Sayest  thou  this  thing  of  thyself,  or  did  others  tell  it  thee 
of  me?  Pilate  answered.  Am  I  a  Jew?  Thine  own  nation 
and  the  chief  priests  have  delivered  thee  unto  me;  what 
hast  thou  done?  Jesus  answered.  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world:  if  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  my 
servants  fight,  that  I  should  not  be  delivered  to  the  Jews; 
but  now  is  my  kingdom  not  from  hence.  Pilate  therefore 
said  unto  him.  Art  thou  a  king  then?  Jesus  answered.  Thou 
sayest  that  I  am  a  king^  To  this  end  was  I  born,  and  for 
this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness 
unto  the  truth.  Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my 
voice.  Pilate  saith  unto  him.  What  is  truth?” 

What  is  truth?  The  question  that  has  been  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  men  through  all  the  ages  Pilate  voiced.  The 
answer  to  it,  this  simple,  strange  Teacher  from  the  shores 
of  Galilee  gives.  What  is  truth?  It  is  a  question  that  catches 
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the  attention  and  the  mind  of  every  person  who  is  intelli¬ 
gent  enough  to  think,  and  phrases  have  been  made  and  as¬ 
sumed  and  spoken  by  men  and  women  all  over  the  face  of 
the  land  with  this  question  involved.  I  sat  the  other  day  at 
a  luncheon  by  a  man  I  had  never  seen  before,  nor  he  me. 
He  said  to  me:  “We  have  something  in  common;  I  also  am 
a  seeker  after  truth.”  I  said:  “We  will  have  to  find  some¬ 
thing  else  in  common;  I  am  not  a  seeker  after  truth.”  But 
his  phrase  is  the  phrase  on  the  lips  of  men — “I  would  like 
to  have  truth.  I  would  like  to  find  God,  but  one  man  tells 
me  one  thing,  another  tells  me  another.  What  is  the  answer? 
Where  is  the  basis  of  belief?  What  does  the  Church  have? 
What  do  Christians  have?”  And  I  face  this  question  with 
you  this  morning  with  the  most  simple  and  complete  and 
satisfying  answer,  for  I  know  the  answer  to  it  and  I  know 
the  peace  that  goes  with  the  answer  and  I  know  the  process 
of  mind  that  will  lead  you  to  it.  I  shall  say  these  things  to 
you  in  the  absolute  certainty  of  soul  that  every  spirit  and 
every  heart  and  every  soul  in  this  company  this  morning, 
who  does  not  know  for  sure  where  truth  is  to  be  had,  who 
does  not  know  for  sure  where  the  settlement  of  all  these 
questions  lies,  every  such  soul  that  will  submit  itself  to  God — 
completely  and  perfectly  to  Him — can  find  the  answer  to 
the  question,  and  the  answer  is  as  simple  as  any  possible 
answer  could  be.  It  is  as  old  as  the  question  is,  and  it  rests 
upon  the  same  foundation  that  has  satisfied  wherever  it  has 
been  tested. 

Here’s  the  answer.  First  of  all,  such  a  one  finds  God 
in  this  book  I  hold.  Now  don’t  get  excited  and  say:  “Oh, 
you  are  going  to  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  is  the  thing  we  are 
having  trouble  with.”  Don’t  be  too  quick  to  run  every  time 
anybody  says  an3rthing  you  can’t  accept.  There  may  be  in¬ 
telligence  in  addition  to  what  is  in  your  mind;  there  may  be 
facts  that  have  hot  come  before  your  thinking;  there  may 
be  truths  you  haven’t  taken  hold  of.  I  say  first  of  all:  The 
answer  in  this  book  satisfies,  it  challenges  the  mind  and  it 
gives  part  of  my  answer  today.  This  book — look  at  it,  a 
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little  bit  of  a  volume,  less  than  one  thousand  pagea^will 
contain  the  whole  of  it.  A  thousand  pages !  But  what 
marvelous  pages!  This  little  book — one  volume;  and  yet 
more  volumes  have  been  written  about  it,  in  an  attempt  to 
explain  it,  than  about  any  other  book  or  any  other  subject 
upon  which  men  have  ever  thought. 

This  little  book — ^look  at  it  !  I  aln  telling  you  this  morn¬ 
ing  no  intelligent  mind  can  reject  the  facts  of  God  until  it 
has  faced  the  facts  in  this  book  and  determined  some  ex¬ 
planation  of  them.  H.  G.  Wells  said  in  an  article  not  long 
ago  that  it  was  about  time  for  a  congress  of  great  minds  of 
the  world  to  be  brought  together  to  write  a  new  Bible.  I 
would  not  for  a  moment  disparage  the  wisdom  and  the  intel¬ 
lect  of  Mr.  Wells.  Let  him  have  all  the  standing  he  is  able 
to  attain  for  himself.  But  I  am  willing  to  stand  before  Mr. 
Wells  and  say:  "‘You  are  going  to  have  a  more  difficult 
problem  than  you  ever  dreamed,  when  you  get  your  men 
together.  You  can’t  do  it,  Mr.  Wells.  There  will  be  no  com¬ 
mon  viewpoint;  you  can’t  bring  your  men  into  one  circle 
and  produce  a  book.  The  leading  scientists  will  disagree; 
the  leading  biologists  will  disagree ;  the  leading  psychologists 
will  disagree.  You  will  have  disharmony  and  disruption. 
Try  it  and  see,  Mr.  Wells,  for  if  you  should  get  them  to¬ 
gether,  and  have  them  to  agree  and  they!  write  the  book,  I 
guarantee  it  will  not  touch  the  hearts  of  men  or  the  souls 
of  men,  though  it  may  intrigue  the  minds  of  men.” 

But  I  have  a  book  here,  no  little  book  that  touches  your 
mind,  but  rather  a  book  that  bores  its  way  down  to  your 
soul;  no  book  that  somehow  attracts  your  interest,  but 
rather  one  that  digs  down  in  the  secret  places  of  your  heart 
and  tears  away  the  things  you  have  covered  up  and  opens 
that  heart  of  yours  until  God  can  look  into  it,  and  your  face 
reddens  with  shame  for  the  things  He  can  see  and  your 
spirit  quails  before  Him  because  of  your  sin;  no  little  book 
that  will  tickle  the  palate  of  your  intellect,  but  rather  will 
tear  down  the  things  you  put  in  the  way  and  lay  open  your 
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mind  before  an  infinite  God,  if  you  dare  to  open  the  pages  ] 
and  see — if  you  dare  to  open  the  pages  and  see!  < 

There  is  a  great  company  of  men  who  are  saying,  “No 
more  Bible  for  me,  no  more  Christianity  for  me,  no  more 
faith  for  me.”  I  know  what’s  the  matter:  they  haven’t 
opened  the  Bible  to  see,  they  do  not  come  to  see.  Here  is  a 
book  that  needs  no  defence.  I  challenge  any  unbelieving 
heart  to  give  it  a  test! 

You  know,  I  suppose  there  were  sixteen  hundred  years 
that  passed  from  the  beginning  of  its  being  written  to  the 
end  of  its  being  written.  Perhaps  thirty-six  or  forty  men  \ 
wrote  parts  of  this  book.  Some  of  them  were  highly  edu¬ 
cated  men,  some  of  them  were  poorly  educated  men;  some 
of  wide  standing  and  influence,  some  of  them  unknown — 
every  sort  of  condition  and  period  of  time.  Here  is  Moses, 
a  great  lawgiver;  he  writes  part.  Here  is  John,  tender  and 
gentle,  on  the  island  of  Patmos;  and  these  and  all  other 
types  of  men  write  it.  And  the  amazing  thing — the  amazing 
thing  is  that  when  it  is  brought  together  its  story  is  one, 
its  harmony  one;  it  tells  one  great  story  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  of  God  and  His  purpose  and  glory  and  redemp¬ 
tion,  and  of  His  Son — one  story!  Why,  it  passes  the  wildest 
bounds  of  human  credibility  that  the  thing  could  be  true, 
and  yet  I  tell  you  it  is  true. 

You  tell  me  that  thirty-six  or  forty  men  could  come  along 
in  history  over  a  period  of  sixteen  hundred  years  and  each 
of  them  write  a  little  bit  of  a  book,  or  two,  some  a  few  pages, 
some  more,  and  that  these  manuscripts  should  be  passed 
around  from  hand  to  hand  for  a  thousand  years  and  finally 
be  brought  together  and  make  a  whole  that  is  so  utterly 
marvelous  in  its  mathematical  precision,  even  in  the  very 
words  used  in  this  book — you  mean  to  tell  me  a  man  writing 
a  few  thousand  years  ago  could  give  a  description  in  history 
and  story  of  a  thing  fulfilled  a  thousand  years  after,  and 
these,  things  come  together  and  all  that  and  a  thousand  other 
things  like  it  could  happen,  without  supernatural  super¬ 
intendence,  and  I  tell  you  your  mind  is  more  credible  than 
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mine;  I  cannot  go  with  you.  Young  men  and  young  women 
don’t  know  what  is  in  this  book  or  they  would  stand  before 
it  in  awe,  they  don’t  know  what  persons  who  search  and 
examine  it  see  in  it — ^that  there  is  no  explanation,  but 
rather  a  supernatural  power  has  brought  it  into  existence, 
accounts  for  this  book. 

If  I  should  take  the  time  I  could  tell  you  that  the  history 
of  this  book  is  a  supernatural  thing,  the  effect  of  this  book 
is  a  supernatural  thing;  that  it  could  take  your  life,  whoever 
you  are  in  here  now,  that  it  would  take  your  life  and  rid  it 
of  sin  and  set  it  upon  a  path  of  uprightness.  It  will  take 
your  heart,  unhappy,  and  make  it  filled  with  the  joy  of 
God’s  praise.  It  will  take  your  mind,  troubled  and  puzzled 
with  eversrthing  in  life,  and  make  it  calm  and  peaceful. 
This  book,  I  tell  you,  will  do  it.  If  somebody  wants  to  stand 
up  and  say  no  intelligent  person  holds  that  position,  I  will 
let  him  say  it  and  then  tell  him  the  names  of  men,  lists  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  great  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  life,  who  have  examined  the  book  and  found  it  to 
be  satisfactory;  and  I  will  challenge  him  to  give  me  a 
hundred  names  of  leaders  in  all  departments  of  life  who 
have  examined  this  book  and  rejected  it.  Oh,  you  will  find 
them  by  the  scores  who  have  rejected  it  without  examining 
it,  but  I  am  telling  you  to  find  me  ten  names  of  those  who 
have  come  with  a  heart  submitted  to  find  the  truth  and 
abide  by  it  if  they  find  it;  and  the  answer  will  be:  There 
are  none  to  be  found!  There  are  names  after  names  of  men 
with  a  question  in  their  hearts  who  have  examined  it  and 
gone  away  with  their  hearts  satisfied  about  it. 

One  of  the  elders  of  this  church  told  me  the  other  day 
of  a  man  in  a  prominent  newspaper  office  in  a  city  in  the 
South  who  began  a  study  of  the  Bible,  that  he  might  tear 
down  everybody’s  faith,  and  not  long  ago  he  came  out  in 
his  paper  and  said,  have  examined  it  and  searched  it, 
and  now  I  know  this  book  is  the  supernatural  Word  of  God 
for  the  souls  of  men.”  This  book  is  a  revelation  of  God. 

Let  me  name  a  second  part  of  the  answer  to  our  ques- 
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tion,  Can  God  be  found?  Yes,  He  can — in  Jesus  Christ.  I 
will  let  you  face  Him  for  yourself,  if  you  have  not  done  it. 
Two  thousand  years  ago  He  was  born,  lowly,  unheralded  as 
far  as  the  public  was  concerned.  He  grew  up  in  the  narrow 
limits  of  that  little  city  of  Nazareth,  a  bare  crossroad  of 
trails,  with  the  most  meager  contacts  with  anything  of  the 
world.  About  that  land  He  walked  and  did  strange  things, 
yet  somehow  there  came  to  be  an  influence  in  the  life  of  this 
Person  that  has  gone  out  to  all  the  world.  I  challenge  you 
to  find  me  a  man  like  Him.  He  claimed  to  be  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  God,  saying  that  God  was  to  be  seen  in.  Him. 
He  claimed  for  Himself  to  be  God  in  the  flesh. 

I  am  saying  to  you.  You  cannot  be  an  intelligent  doubter, 
you  cannot  be  an  intelligent  doubter  until  you  have  walked 
straight  into  the  presence  of  this  Person  and  explained  Him 
on  some  human  grounds.  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  make  that 
thing  so  impressive  that  nobody  will  take  it  out  of  the  minds 
of  my  young  friends  who  are  here.  There  is  no  possible  in¬ 
telligent  basis  of  disbelief  until  you  have  examined  this 
Person,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  explained  Him  away.  He 
is  one  Person  that  stands  in  the  way  of  disbelief.  He  is  the 
one  inexplicable  Person  of  all  history.  There  is  nobody  else 
to  whom  you  must  come  and  face  him  before  you  can  go 
out  and  face  life.  Here  is  something  Christians  need  to  brace 
themselves  against  and  hold  on  to  with  firmness.  We  have 
no  religious  leader  for  our  Head;  we  have  no  beginning  of 
a  new  philosophy  for  our  faith,  but  rather  we  look  upon  a 
Person,  the  like  of  which  has  never  walked  upon  earth  save 
in  that  moment  when  He  walked  upon  it.  Either  believe 
Him  or  explain  Him,  explain  Him  or  believe  Him.  I  chal¬ 
lenge  you  to  explain  Him.  You  can  turn  and  walk  away  and 
say,  “I  yvon’t  bother  with  that.  I  don’t  believe  in  your 
Christ.”  Explain  Him,  then.  Explain  Him,  then.  What  made 
Him  the  one  great  character  that  challenges  every  man’s 
mind?  If  you  reject  Him,  explain  Him. 

I  tell  you,  my  Christian  friends,  we  have  something  to 
stand  on.  Though  all  the  world  will  attack  us,  it  can’t  go 
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past  it.  Only  when  we  stand  face  to  face  with  Him  are  we 
able  to  turn  around  and  see  life  in  an  intelligent  position. 

Can  a  man  know  God?  How?  By  faith.  “Oh,”  you  say, 
“that’s  some  of  this  old-fashioned  business.”  I  told  you  it 
was  old-fashioned.  Some  man  says,  “What  do  you  mean  by 
faith?  Shut  your  eyes  and  jump  off  a  high  building  and 
hoping  everything  will  be  all  right?”  Some  man  says,  “What 
do  you  mean  by  faith?  Swallowing  some  legends  of  ancient 
days?”  What  do  I  mean  by  faith?  I  mean  the  exercise  of 
intelligence  when  all  the  facts  are  before  you.  That’s  what 
faith  is.  Faith  is  not  some  strange  thing  that  you  pump  up 
by  an  exercise  to  get  a  pressure  of  fifty  pounds,  to  run  you 
for  a  day,  but  rather  it  is  the  facts  of  Revelation  and  using 
the  intelligence  God  gave  you.  I  put  my  money  in  a  bank 
because  I  have  faith  in  the  bank.  I  put  my  money  in  a  sav¬ 
ings  institution  because  I  have  faith  in  that  institution.  I 
commit  my  things  to  my  friends  because  I  trust  my  friends, 
and  I  go  about  life  with  confidence  in  people  because  my 
faith  is  there.  My  faith  in  the  bank  means  that  with  all  the 
facts  before  me  I  am  satisfied  with  the  bank.  My  faith  in 
the  savings  institution  means  that  after  an  examination  I 
am  satisfied  with  the  institution.  I  have  found  my  friends 
to  be  dependable  and  trustworthy.  The  facts  satisfy  my 
mind  and  I  have  faith  in  them.  And  then  God  brings  before 
my  intelligence  the  facts  concerning  Himself,  the  mighty 
works  of  His  hands,  the  revelation  of  Himself  in  Christ,  all 
the  facts  of  God,  and  I  look  at  them  and  say:  “What  shall  I 
do  about  them?”  Why,  any  intelligent  person  taking  a  nor¬ 
mal  consideration  of  them  reaches  the  conclusion  and  says, 
“I  am  satisfied  this  is  true,  I  trust  this  and  this.  I  lift  up 
my  eyes  to  God  and  say,  T  believe.’  ”  Faith  is  the  normal 
exercise  of  a  spiritual  heart  with  the  facts  of  God  before  it. 

I  wish  I  knew,  how  to  put  faith  in  the  hearts  of  young 
people.  Faith  is  the  normal  thing  for  you.  Why,  the  God 
who  has  revealed  Himself  in  the  heavens  has  revealed  Him¬ 
self  in  the  person  of  His  Son,  and  He  it  is  who  is  knocking 
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at  the  door  of  your  heart  and  saying:  “Have  faith  in  God, 
have  faith  in  God.” 

Oh  that  we  might  take  out  of  those  who  have  access  to 
the  minds  of  |Our  young  people  that  insidious  impulse  of 
Satan  in  their  hearts  to  raise  a  doubt!  When  they  say  these 
things  to  you,  my  young  friends,  put  a  question  mark  behind 
what  they  say,  not  behind  what  you  believe.  Put  a  question 
mark  behind  what  they  say  firsts  and  then  go  investigate. 
Do  not  run  after  every  man  who  raises  a  question  of  doubt. 
Suppose  a  man  comes  to  me  and  says,  “Your  friend  that  you 
trusted  is  a  thief.”  What  is  the  intelligent  thing  for  me  to 
do?  What  should  I  do?  If  I  have  any  intelligence  at  all  and 
know  my  friend  at  all,  I  will  put  a  question  mark  behind 
what  the  man  says  first,  before  I  put  a  question  mark  behind 
my  friend.  Suppose  a  man  says  to  you:  “Your  grown  son 
has  turned  out  to  be  a  thief,  a.  robber.”  What  would  you  do? 
If  you  are  intelligent,  you  will  put  a  question  mark  behind 
what  the  man  says  first  and  not  behind  your  son.  You 
would  say,  “I  doubt  you,  I  do  not  doubt  my  son;  I  do  not 
doubt  my  friend,  I  doubt  you.”  And  yet  when  I  come  to  you 
— or  some  man  comes,  for  I  could  not — and  says,  “This  faith 
cannot  be  trusted,”  you  say:  “The  faith  cannot  be  trusted.” 
Why  don’t  you  put  a  question  mark  behind  him?  You  go 
off  to  school  and  some  man  says  to  you,  “The  Bible  cannot 
be  trusted.”  Put  your  question  mark  behind  that  man,  not 
behind  your  faith.  When  some  man  writes  an  article,  or  a 
book  like  this  poor  spirit  Mrs.  X  read  and  was  distressed, 
and  says,  “You  can’t  trust  in  this  faith,”  put  a  question 
mark  behind  this  man,  whoever  he  is;  put  a  question  mark 
behind  him  first,  not  behind  your  faith. 

*  Can  a  man  find  God?  Certainly,  but  it  is  by  faith.  It  is 
by  walking  out  in  bright,  open  daylight  and  saying,  “Here 
are  the  evidences  of  God,  all  of  .His  works,  all  of  His  gifts, 
all  He  has  done  in  Christ,  all  the  lives  of  my  forefathers,  all 
He  has  done  today.  Here  they  are,  the  evidences  from  God; 
I  am  going  to  take  my  position  on  them  and  stand  on  them. 

Here  is  the  last  thing:  Can  a  man  be  forever  sure?  Can 
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he  have  it  always?  Certainly  he  can.  When  he  comes  and 
finds  out  once  that  the  position  of  his  faith  is  one  that  is  in¬ 
telligent  because  there  is  no  other  explanation  for  this  book, 
because  there  is  no  other  explanation  for  Christ,  it  is  the 
normal  procedure  of  faith  to  have  a  position  of  belief;  and 
when  he  walks  over  and  stands  there  he  finds  out  by  ex¬ 
perience  of  confidence  in  his  own  heart,  that  the  place  he  is 
standing  is  a  place  that  doesn’t  break  down.  *1  know  whom 
I  have  believed.”  “I  know  whom  I  have  believed,”  said  the 
apostle,  ”and  am  persuaded  that  He  is  able  to  keep  that 
which  I  have  committed  to  Him  against  that  day.” 

Every  intelligent  person. I  have  ever  heard  of,  who  has 
made  an  examination  of  this  Word  and  faced  the  realities 
of  Christ  and  exercised  the  normal  process  of  his  faith,  has 
reached  this  same  position  with  Paul.  I  have  heard  them 
say  it  when  the  last  few  breaths  were  bearing  up  their 
bodies,  I  have  heard  them  say  it  in  all  the  vigor  and  strength 
of  young  manhood  and  womanhood,  I  have  heard  them  say 
it  in  old  age,  I  have  heard  them  say  it  as  children.  know 
whom  I  have  believed  and  I  am  persuaded  that  He  is  able 
to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  to  Him  against  that 
day.”  Not  long  ago  a  man  said  it  to  me  in  the  hospital  in 
Dallas,  just  at  the  point  of  going  out  of  this  life.  He  said, 
“I  have  no  fears;  I  am  satisfied  with  Christ.” 

What  about  you?  Does  this  question  strike  itself  in  your 
heart  this  morning — “Can  I  know  God?  Can  I  find  God? 
Can  I  get  peace?  Can  I  have  this  thing  all  settled  to  where 
I  am  relaxed  in  my  spirit  and  faith  is  here?”  Is  this  thing 
in  your  heart  that  is  in  this  poor  woman’s  heart?  Then  hear 
me:  The  way  back  to  faith  is  through  the  Word  and  by 
Christ,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  intelligent  assent  to  the 
facts  God  has  revealed;  and  then  peace  is  yours.  God  help 
you  to  find  it,  if  you  haven’t  it!  to  keep  it  forever  fresh,  if 
you  have  it! 


Dallas,  Texas. 
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THE  DOCTRINE  OF  CONSCIENCE 

By  Roger  Douglass  Congdon,  Th.M. 

(Continued  from  the  April-June  Number,  1945) 

More  Recent  Theories. 

Up  to  this  point  most  of  the  discussion  has  had  very  real 
bearing  on  the  Scriptural  idea  of  conscience.  Throughout 
the  ages  before  Christ  the  idea  and  the  words  to  express 
the  idea  were  developing.  It  is  important  to  know  these  de¬ 
velopments  in  order  to  decide  correctly  the  exact  connota¬ 
tion  of  the  word  as  used  in  the  New  Testament  and  to  under¬ 
stand  the  thought  expressed  in  the  Old.  Likewise  it  will  be 
valuable  for  true  Bible  exegesis  to  examine  the  various  in¬ 
terpretations  which  Bible  students  have  given  to  the  pass¬ 
ages  in  question,  realizing  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  have 
given  some  of  them  special  light  on  the  subject  which  would 
be  profitable  for  us  to  receive. 

Previous  to  the  Reformation  we  have  no  record  of  dis¬ 
cussions  on  conscience  apart  from  theories  claiming  Biblical 
support.  Since  the  Reformation  the  great  advances  in  the 
doctrine  have  been  in  the  line  of  pure  human  speculation. 
We  will,  therefore,  look  only  briefly  at  such  developments 
because  they  do  not  bear  any  weight  on  the  primary  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  study. 

We  have  the  record  of  a  definition  which  was  common 
in  France  before  the  French  Revolution,  “that  conscience  is 
the  verdict  of  our  natural  reason  and  judgment  touching  the 
moral  quality  of  any  act.”*‘  This  is  the  theory  of  the  ration¬ 
alist,  who  places  human  reason  above  all,  including  God’s 
Word.  Graves  concludes  his  discussion  of  the  results  of  this 


J.  R.  Graves,  What  Is  Conscience?  (Texarkana:  Baptist  Sunday  School 
Committee,  1882),  p.  4. 
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belief:  “Conscience,  the  voice  of  the  understanding  and 
reason,  unguided  by  statute,  human  or  divine,  became  the 
‘higher  law’  of  France,  and  France  became  a  hell.”” 

Darwin  says  that  man  may  sometimes  gratify  his  own 
desires  at  the  expense  of  “the  ever  enduring  social  instinct.” 
Later  he  sees  the  ill  results  and  repents.  “He  will  conse¬ 
quently  resolve  more  or  less  firmly  to  act  for  the  future,  and 
this  is  conscience;  for  conscience  looks  backward,  and  serves 
as  a  guide  for  the  future.””  De  Boer  sums  up  Darwin’s 
theories  in  this  manner:  “The  whole  thing,  therefore,  is 
simply  a  matter  of  the  natural  course  of  events:  the  pangs 
of  conscience  are  composed  of  delicate  biological  reactions 
due  to  the  natural  disposition  of  the  organism;  and  the 
workings  of  a  man’s  conscience  are  not  essentially  different 
from  the  workings  of  his  stomach.””  Spencer  tries  to  make 
conscience  a  part  of  ail  life,  fitting  in  the  total  scheme  of 
evolution,  and  uses  the  expression  experiences  of  utility  to 
describe  it.  “This  does  not  necessarily  involve  even  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  mind,  much  less  any  mental  conception  of  the 
useful.”” 

A  multitude  of  other  theories  have  been  advanced  by  each 
new  crop  of  evolutionists,  as  well  as  by  the  leaders  of  false 
cults  and  various  students  of  psychology  and  philosophy. 
But  they  have  no  pretence  of  being  Biblical,  and  will,  there¬ 
fore,  be  omitted. 

Current  Definitions. 

Webster’s  dictionary  gives  the  various  connotations  of 
the  word  as  it  is  used  today.  The  most  common  current  idea 
is  that  conscience  is  the  “sense  or  consciousness  of  right  or 
wrong.”  Another  common  definition  is,  “regard  for  ordinary 


p.  6. 

**Charle»  Darwin,  The  Descent  of  Man  (New  York;  P.  F.  Collier  and  Son, 
1901),  p.  155.. 

**CeciI  De  Boer,  The  If’s  and  Ought's  of  Ethics  (Grand  Rapids:  Wm.  B. 
Eerdmans  Pub.  Co.,  1936),  p.  141. 

**Alfrcd  Fairhurst,  Organic  Evolution  Considered  (Cincinnati:  The  Stand¬ 
ard  Pub.  Co.,  1913),  p.  253. 
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fairness  or  justice;  scruple;  compunction.”** 

Beside  the  common  usage  of  the  word,  we  also  find  that 
there  is  a  disagreement  among  the  few  who  write  on  the 
subject  today  on  the  following  questions:  Is  conscience  a 
distinct  sense  or  not?  If  this  question  is  answered  in  the 
negative  the  problem  remains:  Is  conscience  a  distinct  men¬ 
tal  faculty  or  not?  There  are  very  few  who  would  go  so 
far  as  to  classify  the  conscience  with  the  spirit  and  soul  as 
if  man  consisted  of  body,  soul,  spirit,  conscience  and  perhaps 
other  “faculties.****  But  many  do  classify  the  conscience  as  a 
distinct  sense  in  the  same  category  with  seeing,  smelling, 
tasting,  hearing  and  touching.  Conscience  would  be  a  sort 
of  sixth  sense — ^the  moral  sense. 

Those  who  reject  the  foregoing  two  theories  place  con¬ 
science  on  the  same  plane  as  mental  activities,  associating 
it  also  with  the  emotional  and  spiritual  elements  in  man.  By 
placing  conscience  in  this  classification  its  independent  study 
becomes  very  difficult,  for  it  becomes  a  complex  functioning 
power  of  the  mind  with  the  whole  being  partaking  in  its 
decisions.  It  comes  into  the  same  class  as  memory  and 
reasoning  power,  except  that  the  spiritual  and  the  emotional 
aspects  are  added.  But  these  problems  have  arisen  almost 
entirely  among  men  who  have  taken  the  Word  of  God  as 
final  authority.  Therefore,  we  will  discuss  these  problems 
more  fully  in  another  portion  of  the  paper.  We  now  turn  to 
a  historical  study  of  theories  whose  authors  more  specifically 
claimed  Scripture  as  their  foundation  and  guide. 

Theories  Based  on  the  Bible. 

1.  From  Christ  to  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  term  is  seldom  found  in  “the  primitive  literature,**** 
in  spite  of  the  New  Testament  use.  Probably  it  was  used  in 
the  general  vocabulary  of  the  church,  but  its  absence  from 

**WilIiam  Allan  Neilson,  editor-in-chief,  JVebster’s  New  International  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  English  Language  (Springfield,  Mass.:  G.  and  C.  Merriam 
Co.,  1941),  p.  567. 

*'Thfvnas  Baird,  Conscithice  (Kilmarnock,  Scotland:  John  Ritchie),  p.  12. 

**KahIer,  op.  cit.,  p.  242. 
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all  known  Christian  writings  for  almost  four  centuries  is  a 
surprising  fact.  Chrysostom  was  the  first  to  use  the  word 
and  he  coordinated  it  “with  the  created  universe  as  a  means 
of  knowledge  of  God.”**  Why  was  the  word  not  used  before 
this  time?  We  can  only  suggest  some  possibilities.  It  may 
be  that  the  paganism  in  which  Christianity  was  struggling 
used  the  term  in  a  bad  sense,  so  that  in  published  works  of 
Christians  the  word  was  judiciously  omitted.  It  may  have 
been  ;that  the  early  Christians  themselves  had  not  come  to 
sense  the  connotation  of  the  word  and  feared  to  use  it  lest 
they  become  objects  of  ridicule.  We  do  know  that  even  when 
Chrysostom  did  overstep  restraints  and  use  the  word,  he  did 
not  use  it  in  exactly  the  same  sense  as  Paul  did. 

Augustine  and  Pelagius  emphasized  the  idea  of  conscious¬ 
ness  in  their  definition  of  conscience.  Augustine  says,  “Some 
.  .  .  inward  conscience  exhorts  ...  all  the  better  order  of 
minds  to  seek  God.”**  In  another  place  Augustine  speaks  of 
sins  in  ignorance  as  “against  science,”  while  wilful  sins  are 
“against  conscience.”  The  first  case  “hath  the  blindness  of 
thinking  false  things,”  but  the  second  “in  secret  seeth  the 
truth,  and  willingly  speaketh  false.”**  Thus  we  see  that  he 
considered  conscience  to  consist  in  the  consciousness  of  sin. 

Abelard  and  Bernard  held  almost  the  same  ideas  as 
Augustine,  none  using  the  term  nor  the  idea  very  frequently 
nor  with  the  strict  sense.  Alexander  of  Hales  (c.  1200  A.D.) 
was  one  of  the  first  of  the  important  English  scholars  and 
theologians.  Roger  Bacon  says  that  his  works  on  theology 
weighed  more  than  a  horse.  They  were  not  only  sufficiently 
weighty  in  voluminosity  but  also  in  content,  so  that  their 
influence  was  very  strongly  present  in  all  the  Scholastic 
theology  of  which  Thomas  Aquinas  was  a  representative. 
This  school  defined  synderesis  as  “the  practical  intellect  .  .  . 
while  conscientia  is  distinguished  from  it  as  the  application 


cit. 

**St.  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo,  Seventeen  Short  Treatises  (London:  Walter 
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of  these  [moral  principles]  to  the  individual  act/’"  Thus 
conscience  was  considered  fallible.  As  an  outgrowth  of  the 
controversies  which  followed  this  definition^  the  Jesuits  de¬ 
veloped  a  warped  moral  system  in  which  the  end  justified 
the  means  without  regard  to  inherent  right  or  wrong  and 
conscience  was  “a  prejudice  to  be  removed  by  probabilism.”** 

2.  The  Middle  Ages  and  Reformation. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  and  up  to  the  Reformation  the 
doctrine  of  conscience  was  developed  far  beyond  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  revelation  of  the  subject  and  consequently  it  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  “played  a  prominent  part  in  the  Reformation.”** 
Luther’s  use  of  the  word  is  best  illustrated  by  his  speech  at 
the  Diet  of  Worms  in  which  he  said:  “I  am  convinced  by 
the  passages  of  Scripture,  which  I  have  cited,  and  my  con¬ 
science  is  bound  in  the  word  of  God.  I  cannot  and  will  not 
recant  anything;  since  it  is  insecure  and  dangerous  to  act 
against  conscience.”"  Another  biographer  records  a  part 
of  the  same  speech  in  this  way :  **I  neither  can  nor  will  re¬ 
voke  anything,  since  it  is  neither  safe  nor  right  to  act 
against  conscience.  Here  I  stand.  I  cannot  do  otherwise. 
God  help  me.  Amen.”**  From  these  quotations  we  conclude 
that  Luther’s  idea  of  conscience  was  that  it  was  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  sense  of  duty.  But  we  note  also  that  it  was  a 
Godward  sense  of  duty  and  in  this  respect  his  idea  of  con¬ 
science  was  very  excellent  according  to  Biblical  standards. 

John  Calvin  defines  conscience  in  various  ways.  In  his 
commentary  on  Romans  he  makes  conscience  equal  to  con¬ 
sciousness  of  having  done  good  or  evil,*’  while  on  page  334 
of  the  same  book  he  seems  to  make  conscience  the  sense  of 
divine  justice.  This  latter  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  idea 

**KahIer,  op.  ciU,  p.  243. 

"Loc.  at, 

**Kahler,  “Conscience,”  Schaff -Herzog  Encyclopaedia,  1882  ed.,  I,  543. 

*‘Henry  Eyster  Jacobs,  Martin  Luther  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons, 
1898),  p.  192. 

"Leonard  D.  Agate,  Luther  and  the  Reformation  (London:  T.  C.  and  E.  C. 
Jack),  p.  35. 
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in  his  mind,  for  in  yet  another  place  he  defines  it  in  this 
way:  “For  as  men,  when  they  apprehend  the  knowledge  of 
things  by  the  mind  and  intellect,  are  said  to  know,  and  hence 
arises  the  term  knowledge  or  science,  so  when  they  have  a 
sense  of  the  divine  justice  added  as  a  witness  which  allows 
them  not  to  conceal  their  sins,  but  drags  them  forward  as 
culprits  to  the  bar  of  God,  that  sense  is  called  conscience. 
For  it  stands  as  it  were  between  God  and  man,  not  suffering 
man  to  suppress  what  he  knows  in  himself;  but  following 
him  on  even  to  conviction.”**  On  the  following  page  Calvin 
adds:  “But,  as  I  have  said,  properly  speaking,  it  [conscience] 
refers  to  God  only.”** 

3.  Since  the  Reformation. 

Without  discussion  we  give  here  the  definitions  of  several 
of  the  theologians  and  Christian  writers  of  the  past  one  or 
two  centuries.  A.  A.  Hodge  says:  “Conscience,  as  a  faculty, 
includes  (a)  a  moral  sense  or  intuition,  a  power  of  discern¬ 
ing  right  and  wrong,  which,  combining  with  the  understand¬ 
ing,  or  faculty  of  comparing  and  judging,  judges  of  the 
right  or  wrong  of  our  own  moral  dispositions  and  voluntary 
actions,  and  of  the  dispositions  and  voluntary  actions  of 
other  free  agents,  (b)  This  faculty  judges  according  to  a 
divine  law  of  right  and  wrong,  included  within  itself  (it  is 
a  law  to  itself,  the  original  law  written  upon  the  heart,  Rom. 
ii.  14),  and  (c)  it  is  accompanied  with  vivid  emotions,  pleas¬ 
urable  in  view  of  that  which  is  right,  and  painful  in  view 
of  that  which  is  wrong,  especially  when  our  conscience  is 
engaged  in  reviewing  the  states  or  the  actions  of  our  own 
souls.  This  faculty  in  its  own  province  is  sovereign,  and  can 
have  no  other  superior  than  the  revealed  word  of  God.**** 

William  Davy  gives  a  simple,  clear  and  Scriptural  defini¬ 
tion  of  conscience:  “It  is  an  Agreement  or  Coincidence  of 


*'John  Calvin,  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion  (Edinburgh:  Calvin 
Translation  Society,  1845),  II,  444. 
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the  Judgment  of  Man,  with  the  Judgment  of  God.”*‘  Curtis 
names  this  his  concise  definition:  **Conscience  is  the  power 
to  feel  the  right  and  the  wrong,  with  a  sense  of  personal 
responsibility,  both  before  and  after  conduct/’**  Dick  gives 
the  following  definition:  “It  is  that  faculty  which  perceives 
right  and  wrong  in  actions,  approves  or  disapproves  of  them, 
anticipates  their  consequences  under  the  moral  administra¬ 
tion  of  God,  and  is  thus  the  cause  of  peace  or  disquietude  of 
mind/’** 

Dorner  goes  to  an  extreme  and  makes  conscience  equal 
to  the  voice  of  God.  In  his  System  of  Christian  Doctrine  we 
read:  **An  analogy  to  this  certainty  is  seen  in  conscience, 
in  which  also  the  voice  of  God  becomes  part  of  our  personal 
knowledge;  for  the  good,  which  God  wills  and  thinks,  makes 
itself  evident  in  the  conscience  by  its  own  agency,  as  ethical 
truth,  as  the  thought  of  God.”**  Foster  goes  to  another  ex¬ 
treme  when  he  speaks  of  conscience  in  this  way :  **Conscience 
is  no  entity  separate  and  apart  from  the  person,  or  soul.  .  . . 
The  moral  faculty,  then,  is  simply  the  soul  or  ego  acting,  or 
having  the  ability  to  act,  in  the  sphere  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  we  know  that  this  activity  is  always  accompanied  by 
some  sort  of  feeling  more  or  less  intense.”** 

Hall  does  not  have  a  definition  of  conscience,  but  he  does 
say  that  it  is  not  infallible,  that  it  requires  education  and 
that  **its  judgments  signify,  in  each  case,  what  seems  to  be 
right  and  wrong,  and  therefore  determine  beyond  app^l 
what  at  the  moment  ought  to  be  done  and  what  ought  not 
to  be  done.”**  Jacobs  has  no  definition,  but  says :  **Conscience 

William  Davy,  Divinity  (Exeter:  Featherstone  and  Spark,  1827),  I,  476. 

*'OIin  Alfred  Curtis,  The  Christian  Faith  (Nashville:  Smith  and  Lamar, 
1905),  p.  35. 
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must  constantly  be  brought  to  the  standard  of  the  Law,  in 
order  that  its  errors  be  corrected.”*’  He  later  adds  this 
Scriptural  thought:  ‘‘Conscience,  or  the  power  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  between  right  and  wrong,  belongs  to  some  extent  to  all 
men. 

Martensen  gives  this  definition  of  conscience :  ‘‘Conscience 
is  man’s  original  knowing  together  with  God  (con-scientia) 
the  relation  of  his  personal  being  to  God;  an  immediate, 
perceptible,  co-knowledge  with  God.”‘*  Payne  supports  this 
definition  in  his  lectures:  “Conscience  is  a  power  or  faculty 
or  susceptibility  of  the  mind,  distinct  from  all  others,  in  the 
sense  in  which  any  of  the  mental  faculties  can  be  distinct 
from  the  rest,  rendering  it  capable  of  experiencing  powerful 
emotions  of  self-approbation  or  self-condemnation,  when,  on 
the  retrospect  of  our  actions,  they  are  regarded  by  us  as 
right  or  wrong.”'*  Pope  speaks  of  conscience  as  an  instinct." 

Strong  believes  that  the  conscience  is  not  a  separate  fac¬ 
ulty,  and  enumerates  and  discusses  several  of  the*  “mental 
processes”  which  he  does  distinguish  from  conscience:  moral 
intuition,  accepted  law,  judgment^  command,  remorse  or 
approval,  fear  or  hope — ^these,  he  claims,  must  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  conscience."  Shedd  says  that  “God  reveals  his 
own  holy  judgment  through  .  .  .  the  judgments  of  con¬ 
science.”"  See  also  his  statement  in  Volume  II,  page  407. 
Van  Oosterzee  has  the  following  to  say:  “Conscience  is  thus 
moral  consciousness,  a  knowledge  in  and  by  one’s  self  with 
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regard  to  some  definite  duty.  It  contains  the  consciousness 
of  personal  vocation,  obligation,  responsibility,  not  only  to¬ 
wards  ourselves  and  others,  but  towards  an  inviolable  law, 
and,  since  this  is  the  expression  of  a  personal  will,  towards 
a  holy  lawgiver.  Thus  far  we  may  say,  that  in  the  conscience 
an  original  consciousness  of  God  reveals  itself;  it  is  the 
cypher,  the  monogram  of  the  Creator  in  the  rational  and 
moral  creature.”** 

Watson  speaks  of  conscience  as  “the  right  which  a  man 
has  to  profess  his  own  opinions  on  subjects  of  religion,  and 
to  worship  God  in  the  mode  which  he  deems  most  acceptable  . 
to  him.”“  Pendleton  in  his  article  on  conscience  has  these 
remarks:  “Now,  while  the  judgment  is  dependent  on  the 
understanding,  the  conscience  is  dependent  on  the  judgment. 
The  nature  of  its  action  results  from  the  antecedent  action 
of  the  judgment.  Let  the  judgment,  supplied  with  facts  and 
light  by  the  understanding,  decide  that  a  thing  is  right  or- 
wrong,  and  conscience  approves  or  disapproves  accordingly 
.  .  .  it  is  questionable  whether  it  can  perform  any  other  op¬ 
eration.”**  At  the  beginning  of  the  conclusion  of  his  little 
book  Graves  has  this  to  say:  “Conscience,  therefore,  cannot 
be  a  distinct  and  independent  faculty,  but — like  the  terms 
reason,  judgment,  understanding — is  only  the  name  of  a 
peculiar  operation  of  the  soul.  This  operation  is  the  soul’s 
sensing  that  a  certain  act — for  certain  reasons — is  right  and 
ought  to  be  done;  or,  for  certain  reasons,  wrong,  and  ought 
not  to  be  done.”*’ 

Hallesby  in  his  very  excellent,  practical  and  Scriptural 
book  defines  conscience  in  this  way:  ’^Conscience  is  con- 

‘*Jan  Jakob  Van  Ooaterzee,  Christian  Dogmatics  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1874),  I,  25. 
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sciousness  of  a  holy,  superhuman  law,  which  addresses  itself 
to  man’s  conscious  Will,  not  to  enforce  obedience  to  it,  but 
that  man  might  freely  and  without  compulsion  follow  that 
law  which  he  through  conscience  precognizes  as  the  law 
which  he  ought  to  follow.” Cook  seems  to  take  the  attitude 
of  a  proud  philosopher.  His  definition  of  conscience  has 
nothing  particularly  of  the  Scriptural  in  it.  He  says:  “If, 
therefore,  conscience  be  supposed  to  be,  as  the  strict  defini¬ 
tion '  describes  it,  the  soul’s  sense  of  right  and  wrong  in  its 
own  choices  and  intentions,  and  in  those  only,  conscience  is 
infallible  within  its  own  field.”**  Baird  speaks  of  six  “facul¬ 
ties”  in  the  complex  human  being:  the  mind,  memory,  spirit, 
soul,  conscience,  and  the  will.  “The  Conscience,**  he  says,  “is 
the  thought  convicting  faculty.***^ 

Keyser  is  a  very  thorough  and  orderly  writer  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  ethics.  His  definition  for  conscience  is:  “Conscience 
is  that  faculty  of  the  human  mind  which  perceives  and  senses 
the, right  and  wrong  and  their  fundamental  antagonism.”* ‘ 
Naturally  there  are  many  other  definitions  both  good  and 
poor,  but  we  have  presented  a  fairly  thorough  cross-section 
of  the  whole  range  of  definition. 

Ignorance  of  the  Doctrine, 

Of  air  the  doctrines  which  have  their  roots  in  the  Bible 
the  doctrine  of  conscience  seems  to  be  one  of  the  few  in 
which  special  schools  of  thought  are  less  prominent  than  the 
individual  ideas  on  the  subject.  There  are  more  Bible  stu-' 
dents  who  have  a  vague  idea  of  what  a  conscience  is,  but  do 
not  bother  to  seek  an  accurate  definition.  Most  preachers 
and  laymen,  however,  are  of  the  class  who  use  the  word  with- 

‘•O.  Hallesby,  Conscience  (Minneapolis:  Augsburg  Pub.  House,  1933),  p.  14. 
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eran  Literary  Board,  1926),  p.  92. 
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out  even  a  vague  conception  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  Bible 
term.  Foster  has  well  summarized  the  existing  state  of  con¬ 
fusion  when  he  says:  ‘There  has  been  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  and  also  endless  discussions,  among  philosophers 
and  theologians,  as  to  what  it  is  the  word  conscience  should 
designate;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  it  really  denotes 
whatever  any  given  writer  chooses  to  make  it  denote.”** 

The  most  common  phrase  today  using  the  word  conscience 
is  “Let  your  conscience  be  your  guide.”  But  conscience  should 
not  be  our  guide,  as  we  will  see  later  on.  The  most  repeated 
definition  of;  conscience  today  among  the  common  people  is: 
“Conscience  is  the  voice  of  God  within  us.”  But  conscience 
cannot  be  the  voice  of  God  within  us,  as  we  shall  discover 
later. 

Summary, 

The  ancient  Eastern  civilizations  had  no  word  for  the 
idea  of  conscience.  Sometimes  the  word  heart  was  used  to 
convey  the  idea.  The  conscience  of  some  ancient  civilizations 
consisted  of  a  god  or  gods  whose  sole  purpose  was  to  make 
revenge  for  wrongs  done  between  men.  The  first  clear  idea 
of  conscience  grew  up  in  the  Greek  philosophy  and  the  Stoics 
may  be  credited  with  giving  the  world  the  first  independent 
term  for  conscience.  In  various  stages  of  its  early  use  the 
word  conscience  sometimes  was  used  in  relation  tq  the  obedi¬ 
ence  to  governmental  authority,  sometimes  with  regard  to 
the  common  good  as  a  higher  law  than  the  governmental 
decrees,  sometimes  with  regard  to  the  gods  and  worship, 
sometimes  with  regard  to  a  person  himself  and  his  own 
opinion  of  right  or  wrong. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  word  conscience  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  (mainly  by  Paul)  there  have  been  two  main  lines  of 
development:  those  which  have  ignored  the  Scripture,  those 
who  have  attempted  to  exegete  the  Scripture.  Those  who 
ignored  the  Bible  have  roamed  far  afield  in  the  hazy  realms 
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of  speculation  and  make  no  contribution  to  the  Biblical  doc¬ 
trine.  Those  who  have  attempted  to  exegete  the  Scriptures 
are  locked  on  the  question:  Is  the  conscience  a  separate 
faculty  or  not?  There  are  endless  variations  to  both  sides 
of  this  question,  so  that  in  many  cases  the  difference  amounts 
to  nothing  more  than  rhetorical  rambling  around  the  same 
pole.  So  we  must  go  back  and  re-examine  the  roots  in  order 
to  build  the  doctrine  upon  a  true  foundation.  We  find  our 
basic  material  for  the  doctrine  in  the  Bible  itself.  This  is 
the  indispensable  source.  With  the  study  of  the  Greek  usage 
of  the  word  as  a  background  it  is  possible  to  find,  to  some 
degree  of  accuracy,  the  true  revelation  which  God  has  given 
to  us  in  His  Word.  Paul  the  Apostle  was  used  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  for  the  clearest,  fullest  and  final  revelation  on  the 
subject. 

SOURCE  MATERIAL 

A  difficulty  arises  in  the  study  of  the  original  Greek  word 
for  conscience  in  the  New  Testament  because  (1)  the  word 
suneidesis,  the  only  word  properly  translated  conscience^ 
occurs  in  only  ten  books  of  the  New  Testament;  (2)  of  the 
thirty-two  occurrences  twenty-eight  are  PauFs;  (3)  there  is 
no  Hebrew  word  similar  to  the  Greek  suneidesis;  (4)  yet 
there  must  certainly  be  other  writers  beside  Paul  who  pre¬ 
sented  the  idea  of  conscience.  The  Old  Testament  is  filled 
with  situations  which  call  for  the  word  that  they  did  not 
have  and  the  Gospels  also  give  the  idea  often  with  other 
Greek  words.  So  the  great  problem  will  be  to  search  out 
from  the  Scriptures  the  ideas  which  rightly  belong  in  this 
classification.  But  first  let  us  discover  the  meaning  of  sunei¬ 
desis  and  its  use  in  the  New  Testament. 

Lexicographical  and  historical  study,  ^ 

The  literal  translation  of  the  word  suneidesis  is  joint- 
knowledge  or  to  know  with,  from  two  words  sun,  “with”  and 
eidenai,  “to  know.”  Therefore  it  may  have  the  reflexive  idea : 
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knowing  together  with  oneself  as  well  as  the  active  idea  of 
knowledge  shared  with  another.*  The  primary  ideas  of  the 
word  are  to  be  gleaned  from  its  usage.  The  literal  idea  of 
knowledge  shared  with  another  was  used  by  Soranus,  a 
Greek  physician  of  about  100  A.D.*  He  used  the  word  in 
connection  with  the  knowledge  which  a  midwife  shared  with 
the  pregnant  woman.  In  two  papyri  fragments  it  has  the 
literal  idea  of  knowledge  shared  with  another  distorted  to 
mean  communication  (Oxyrhynchus  Papyri  and  de  Presle 
Papyri).*  These  uses  come  out  of  the  second  to  fourth  cen¬ 
turies  A.D.  Hippocrates  used  the  word  simply  as  knowledge,' 
This  was  a  very  early  usage  and  the  authority  for  attributing 
it  to  Hippocrates  is  very  meagre.  Though  Hippocrates  was 
a  truly  famous  physician,  yet  practically  no  facts  are  known 
for  certain  concerning  his  life  or  writings  except  that  he 
lived  about  450  B.C.  If  his  reference  to  suneidesis  is  ‘valid 
then  the  Stoics  cannot  be  credited  with  originating  the  word, 
but  they  still  have  the  credit  for  giving  it  the  idea  of  con¬ 
science. 

Consciousness  without  a  necessary  moral  association  was 
an  idea  frequently  given  to  the  term.  Practically  all  Greek 
lexicons  both  of  Biblical  and  non-Biblical  Greek  give  this 
translation.  It  may  be  the  use  of  the  word  in  Hebrews  10:2 
even  though  sin  is  mentioned  in  the  context.  Conscience  or 
consciousness  with  moral  association  is  the  most  common 
usage  of  the  word  and  perhaps  the  only  use  in  the  New 
Testament."  Thayer  defines  it  as  follows:  “The  soul  as  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  what  is  morally  good  and  bad,  prompt¬ 
ing  to  do  the  former  and  shun  the  latter,  commending  the 
one,  condemning  the  other;  conscience.***  Cremer  says  that 
conscience  is  “one*s  own  consciousness  coming  forward  as 

‘Marvin  R.  Vincent,  Word  Studies  in  the  New  Testament  (New  York: 
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a  witness.’”  Bagster’s  Analjrtical  Lexicon  classifies  the  vari¬ 
ous  uses  of  suneidesis  as  possible  differences  within  the  scope 
of  the  idea  conscience.*  Robinson  says:  knowing  with 

oneself,  consciousness;  and  hence  conscience;  that  moral 
faculty  which  distinguishes  between  right  and  wrong,  and 
prompts  to  choose  the  former  and  avoid  the  latter.”* 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  he  continued  in  the  Octoher-December  Number,  19J^5) 
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THE  RAPTURE  OF  THE  CHURCH 

By  Arthur  B.  Whiting,  Th.D. 

To  discuss  any  prophetic  subject  these  days  is  to  invite 
caustic  criticism  from  many  quarters.  The  fact  is  that  the 
whole  realm  of  eschatological  teaching  has  been  thrown  into 
disrepute  and  discredited  by  speculative  theories  and  prophetic 
forecasts  which  find  no  warrant  in  Scripture,  but  rather  are 
condemned  by  divine  revelation.  ? 

Anyone  who  seeks  to  get  acquainted  With  the  literature 
dealing  with  our  subject  soon  realizes  that  there  is  a  veri¬ 
table  maelstrom  of  theory,  conjecture,  disputation  and  ex¬ 
position.  It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  we  approach  our  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  spirit  of  Moses  before  the  burning  bush.  We  ^ 
must  lay  aside  the  garb  of  idle  curiosity  and  the  shoes  of  ' 
human  speculation,  and  draw  near  to  the  burning  bush  of  « 
divine  revelation  with  reverence  and  confidence.  ^ 

That4;he  Lord  Jesus  is  coming  again  is  generally  admitted 
among  all  who  accept  the  Word  of  God  as  authoritative. 
One  would  not  expect  it  to  be  otherwise  since  the  Scriptures 
are  replete  with  references  to  it.  Apart  from  the  substi¬ 
tutionary  death  of  Christ,  there  is  scarcely  a  subject  in  the 
whole  field  of  written  revelation  that  has  so  much  attention 
bestowed  upon  it.  Arithmetic  mention  is  not  necessarily  a 
sure  indicator  of  the  relative  importance  of  any  subject,  but 
the  frequency  with  which  the  Lord’s  return  occurs  surely 
is  not  altogether  without  significance. 

No  little  confusion  exists  with  regard  to  the  Lord’s  sec¬ 
ond  coming,  because  there  has  been  a  failure  to  distinguish 
things  which  differ.  The  Scriptures  make  it  perfectly  plain 
that  there  are  two  stages  or  aspects  in  which  His  coming 
may  be  viewed.  Christ  is  seen  as  coming  for  His  saints  and 
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with  them,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  two  are  not  syn¬ 
onymous.  With  resrard  to  the  former  truth,  He  is  represent¬ 
ed  as  coming  to  the  atmospheric  heavens  where  He  shall 
meet  and  receive  believers  who  are  supernaturally  caught 
up  from  the  earth ;  with  respect  to  the  latter  fact.  He  is  por¬ 
trayed  as  descending  to  the  earth,  accompanied  by  His  glo¬ 
rified  redeemed  ones,  to  establish  the  long-promised  and 
eagerly-awaited  Messianic  kingdom. 

It  is  the  first-mentioned  aspect  of  our  Lord’s  return  which 
thus  forms  the  subject  of  this  present  consideration.  This 
great  future  event  is  frequently  termed  “The  Rapture”  in 
contradistinction  to  Christ’s  return  to  earth  which  is  called 
“The  Revelation.”  Like  the  word  “trinity,”  the  tenri  “rap¬ 
ture”  is  not  used  in  Scripture,  but  the  absence  of  both  words 
in  no  way  militates  against  the  plain  and  positive  teachings 
which  they  represent. 

Of  the  several  passages  in  the  Word  of  God  referring 
to  this  personal  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  one  which 
supplies  the  greatest  wealth  of  detail  is  1  Thessalonians  4. 
Verses  16  and  17  are  the  ones  usually  quoted  in  this  con¬ 
nection  but  verses  13-15,  and  18,  are  so  conte^ually  linked 
with  these  that  no  apology  need  be  offered  for  their  con¬ 
sideration, at  this  time.  Thus  1  Thessalonians  4:13-18  may 
properly  be  considered  a  unit  of  revelation  concerning  our 
present  discussion,  and  because  of  its  great  contribution  to 
an  understanding  of  the  Rapture,  a  detailed  exposition  of  it 
would  seem  to  be  in  order. 

For  a  clear  understanding  of  the  full  meaning  of  any 
Scripture,  we  need  always  to  keep  in  mind  the  immediate 
circumstances  with  which  it  is  connected.  From  Acts  17 
we  learn  that  for  three  sabbaths  Paul  reasoned  with  the 
Thessalonians  out  of  the  Scriptures,  and  it  is  very  evident 
from  Acts  17 :5-7 ;  1  Thessalonians  1 :10 ;  and  2  Thessalonians 
2:6  that  the  great  truth  of  the  Lord’s  return  had  been 
brought  to  their  attention.  The  teaching  gripped  them,  and 
so  filled  were  they  with  the  glorious  expectation  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Lord  that  they  evidently  had  not  thought  of  the 
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possibility  of  any  of  their  number  passing  away  before  His 
arrival.  Consequently,  when  death  removed  some  from 
their  ranks,  they  were  greatly  disturbed,  fearing  that  these 
believers  had  missed  participating  in  the  fulfillment  of  the 
blessed  hope  of  the  Lord’s  return.  To  remove  their  igno¬ 
rance  and  to  relieve  their  anxiety  these  matchless  verses 
were  written. 

But  the  word  comes  to  them  that  they  are  not  to  grieve 
with  the  hopeless  sorrow  that  characterized  those  without 
Christ  in  the  presence  of  death.  One  reason  for  this  lies 
hidden  in  the  term  used  in  verse  13  to  describe  the  believer’s 
passing  from  the  earthly  scene  of  action.  For  the  Christian 
death  is  a  ‘-sleep.”  While  it  is  true  that  this  word  had  been 
used  occasionally  by  non-Christian  writers  like  Hesiod,  it 
was  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  who  clothed  this  representation 
of  death  with  fulness  of  meaning  (see  Mark  6:39;  John  11: 
11, 14).  Lest  it  should  be  thought  that  the  Bible  teaches 
unconscious  soul-sleeping,  it  is  needful  to  remember  that  the 
Word  of  God  is  always  careful  to  use  the  term  “sleep”  with 
reference  to  the  body  only  (Eccl.  12:7;  cf.  Luke  8:52-55; 
Acts  7:59,60).  The  body  sleeps,  but  the  spirit  is  released 
to  go  to  its  destined  place. 

In  verse  14  we  have  the  great  statement  that  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  the  Christian’s  victory  over  death  rests  on  two 
great  foundational  pillars  of  truth:  Christ  died  and  rose 
again.  It  is  noteworthy  that  while  the  Bible  speaks  of  the 
believer  as  having  fallen  asleep,  it  does  not  use  the  term 
with  reference  to  Christ’s  death,  but  carefully  records  that 
He  died.  “He  tasted  death  for  every  man” — death  with  all 
its  sting  and  ugliness  as  a  sin-judgment — and  then  rose 
again.  “If  ^we  believe”  this,  says  the  record — and  there  is  no 
implication  of  doubt  at  all,  but  rather  an  acceptance  of  the 
facts — “if  we  believe  (as  we  assuredly  do)  that  Jesus  died 
and  rose  again,  even  so  (we  believe)  also  those  who  fell 
asleep  will  God,  through  Jesus,  lead  forth  with  Him.” 

Here  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  translation  is  at  variance 
with  that  of  the  King  James  version  and  also  that  of  the 
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American  Standard  version  where  we  read  of  those  who  are 
“asleep  in  Jesus."  There  is  no  justification  whatever  for 
the  use  of  the  prepositional  phrase  “in  Jesus/’  since  5id  is 
commonly  translated  “through"  or  “by,”  as  the  marginal 
reading  of  the  American  Standard  version  is  careful  to  note ; 
and,  furthermore,  the  New  Testament  never  speaks  of  the 
believer  as  being  “in  Jesus"  but  always  refers  to  him  as 
being  “in  Christ,”  “in  the  Lord,”  or  “in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.”  Our  union  with  Christ  is  a  oneness  with  Him  in 
His  Messianic  and  Mediatorial  office  rather  than  in  His 
manhood  or  earthly  life.  Having  said  this,  we  are  still  faced 
with  the  grammatical  problem  of  the  correct  association  of 
the  prepositional  phrase  “through  Jesus.”  Should  it  be 
connected  with  the  words  that  precede  it  (“them  that  are 
fallen  asleep”),  or  with  those  which  follow  it  (“will  God 
lead  forth  with  him”)?  If  it  is  bound  up  with  the  former, 
it  may  point  to  the  fact  that  those  who  died  were  martyred 
in  persecution  for  His  sake,  or  it  may  indicate  that  for  them 
as  Christians  death  had  been  robbed  of  its  terrors  through 
the  triumph  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  15:55),  therefore  it  was  to  be 
'  conceived  of  as  a  sleep,  and  not  for  one  moment  would  such 
an  experience  rupture,  or  even  suspend,  the  indissoluble  link 
that  binds  the  believer  to  Him.  On  the  other  hand,  to  as¬ 
sociate  “through  Jesus”  with  the  finite  verb  which  follows 
(S|ei)  supplies  us  with  the  thought  that  God  will  accomplish 
His  further  redemptive  purposes  on  this  occasion  again 
through  the  agency  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  To  so  render 
it  perhaps  exposes  us  to  the  criticism  that  the  language  is 
somewhat  redundant,  yet  such  a  construction  is  simple,  and 
its  teaching  seems  to  find  a  parallel  in  2  Corinthians  4:14. 
In  the  last  analysis,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  we 
do  not  know  definitely  just  exactly  what  is  the  intended 
meaning. 

Another  question  which  apparently  is  not  solved  by  the 
language  used  is  that  concerning  the  character  of  those  who 
shall  return  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Are  the  saints  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  view  here?  Again  we  confess  our 
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Christian  agnosticism.  When  Scripture  is  silent,  it  is  not  \ 
for  us  to  be  dogmatically  vocal.  The  terminology,  “them  ] 
that  are  fallen  asleep,”  seems  to  make  a  specific  reference  to  i 
those  at  Thessalonica,  and  since  this  whole  advent-truth  > 
passage  was  primarily  occasioned  by  the  peculiar  circum-  ^ 
stances  at  Thessalonica,  we  are  disposed  to  restrict  the  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  believers  of  this  present  church  age.  ■ 

This  fourteenth  verse  holds  yet  another  debatable  ques-  ■ 
tion.  When  it  is  said  that  God  is  going  to  “lead  forth”  be¬ 
lievers  “through  Jesus,”  do  we  have  here  a  reference  to 
what  is  commonly  called  the  Rapture,  or  to  that  second 
aspect  of  our  Lord’s  return  termed  the  Revelation?  To  take 
the  former  position  is  to  say  that  the  Lord  will  bring  back 
the  disembodied  spirits  of  those  who  fell  asleep  in  order 
that  they  may  be  united  to  their  bodies  when  they  are  raised 
from  the  graves  (see  close  of  verse  16) ;  while  the  latter 
view  looks  on  to  the  time  when  the  Lord  shall  come  in  the 
day  of  His  glorious  manifestation  with  the  great  company 
of  glorified  believers  with  Him  (see  Col.  3:4;  2  Thess.  1:10; 
cf.  Matt.  25:31).  We  are  inclined  to  accept  this  latter  con¬ 
ception  as  being  the  more  satisfactory,  since  it  harmonizes  ’ 
so  completely  with  the  thought  of  the  passage  and  the  cir-  l 
cumstances  that  produced  it.  The  Thessalonian  believers 
had  been  filled  with  confusion  and  dismay  at  the  thought  of  i 
their  departed  fellow-believers  being  robbed  of  their  part  \ 
in  His  return  through  the  hand  of  death,  but  that  they  j 
were  going  to  return  with  Him  in  glory  was  exactly  the  J 
thing  they  needed  to  know. 

Undoubtedly  such  truth  would  rejoice  the  hearts  of  these* 
believing  Thessalonians,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  it 
would  raise  a  number  of  questions  in  their  minds.  They 
would  re-echo  the  words  of  Nicodemus,  “How  can  these 
things  be?”  The  Apostle  Paul  seemingly  sensed  this,  for 
in  verses  16-17  he  explains  how  all  of  the  Lord’s  own  are  to 
be  provided  for  in  relation  to  His  return.  So  we  take 
it  that  these  subsequent  verses  present  what  will  take  place 
before  Christ  comes  with  His  own,  since  they  must  have 
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been  “caught  up”  to  “meet  Him”  before  they  can  return 
with  Him. 

This  explanation  is  made  possible,  Paul  says,  “by  the 
word  of  the  Lord” — a  phrase  which  apparently  points  to  a 
revelation  made  directly  to  him  to  meet  a  definite  need,  since 
nothing  in  the  Gospel  records  can  be  regarded  as  the  source 
of  the  tremendous  truth  we  find  in  the  following  verses. 
There  is  no  evidence  for  supposing  that  Paul  is  here  re¬ 
ferring  to  some  unrecorded  words  of  our  Lord  (cf.  Acts 
20:35),  but  the  parallel  passage  in  1  Corinthians  15:51  af¬ 
fords  confirmation  .of  the  view  that  here  we  have  a  direct 
and  specific  word  given  him  for  a  definite  need.  But  however 
we  regard  it,  the  important  thing  is  that  this  is  the  Lordfs 
sure  word  and  not  the  passing  figment  of  Jewish  apocalyptic 
imagination.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  human  speculation,  but 
entirely  one  of  divine  revelation. 

The  first  disclosure  is  that  those  believers  who  are  alive 
at  the  time  of  the  Lord’s  return  to  the  air  shall  have  no 
advantage  over  those  who  have  fallen  asleep.  But  before 
proceeding  to  the  unfolding  of  this  gracious  truth,  it  is 
necessary  to  pause  at  the  words  “we  that  are  alive,”  for  they 
have  been  a  veritable  storm-center  of  controversy  as  to 
whether  or  not  Paul  indicated  that  he  himself  expected  to  be 
alive  at  the  Redeemer’s  return.  To  us  it  seems  extremely 
unfair  to  say,  without  careful  thought,  that  these  words  imply 
that  the  apostle  expected  to  see  Christ’s  coming.  It  is  patent 
to  all  that  the  words  neither  affirm  nor  deny  it.  When  we 
examine  two  other  Pauline  passages  (1  Cor.  6:14  and  2  Cor. 
4:14)  we  find  that  his  use  of  “us”  could,  on  the  same  basis 
of  such  specious  reasoning,  be  regarded  as  implying  that 
Paul  certainly  expected  to  be  among  the  dead  when  the  Lord 
returned!  It  is,  therefore,  best  to  take  the  words  “we  that 
are  alive”  in  the  corporate  and  representative  sense  of  “we 
Christians” — ^words  which  each  generation  of  Christians 
can  use — for  if  the  “we”  were  to  be  pressed  to  the  very 
limit,  it  would  mean  that  all  of  the  Thessalonian  believers 
would  be  kept  alive  on  earth  till  the  Lord  came  back!  Be- 
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sides,  for  Paul  to  class  himself  with  the  living  was  only  the 
natural  thing  for  him  to  do,  so  long  as  he  was  alive.  A  con¬ 
clusion,  therefore,  concerning  his  personal  expectation  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  be  justified  merely  on  the  basis  of  his  language 
here. 

Another  word  in  this  fifteenth  verse  also  has  been  the 
focal  point  of  much  discussion.  We  refer  to  jiaQovoia  which 
our  English  version  translates  “coming.”  There  are  three 
different  words  used  in  the  Greek  New  Testament  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ’s  coming :  Jtapovola,  djioxdXvUng, 
and  ^updvEia,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  by  some  to 
make  each  word  descriptive  of  a  certain  aspect  of  the  Liord’s 
second  advent.  But  can  this  clear-cut  distinction  be  ade¬ 
quately  sustained?  What  are  the  facts? 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  three  words  in 
the  various  New  Testament  uses  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  discover  from  personal  investigation:  1.  jiapovola  mean¬ 
ing  “presence,”  occurs  24  times,  16  of  which  refer  to  our 
Lord’s  return.  In  8  of  the  16  it  is  used  in  connection  with 
the  coming  of  the  Lord  in  judgment  (Matt.  24:3,  27,  37,  39; 
1  Thess.  6:13;  2  Thess.  2:8;  2  Peter  1:16;  3:4),  while  the 
remaining  8  describe  that  aspect  of  His  return  connected 
with  rewards,  commonly  called  the  Rapture  (1  Cor.  15:23; 
1  Thess.  2:19;  4:15;  5:23;  2  Thess.  2:1;  James  5:7,  8;  1 
John  2:28). 

.2  dbioxdXu\;)i5,  meaning  “revelation,”  or  “manifestation,” 
occurs  18  times,  4  of  which  describe  the  second  advent.  3 
times  it  is  used  apparently  of  the  Rapture  (1  Cor.  1:7; 
1  Peter  1:7,  13),  and  once  in  connection  with  the  judgment 
aspect  (2  Thess.  1:7,  cf.  Rom.  2:5;  8:19). 

3.  ^jtwpdveia,  meaning  “appearing,”  occurs  6  times,  1  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  Lord’s  first  coming  (2  Tim.  1:10),  and  5  to 
His  second  advent.  Of  these  6,  3  references  are  to  the  first 
aspect  (1  Tim.  6:14;  2  Tim.  4:8;  Titus  2:13),  and  the  re¬ 
maining  2  to  the  second,  or  judgment,  aspect  (2  Thess. 
2:8;  2  Tim.  4:1). 
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It  is  thus  very  obvious  that  no  one  word  is  restricted  to 
one  phase  of  His  return,  but  instead  there  is  an  interchange 
of  the  three  words  which  together  give  us  a  well-rounded 
out  picture  of  the  second  coming. 

It  is  of  special  interest  to  note  how  appropriate  is  the 
Holy  Spirit^s  use  of  the  word  jiapovoia  in  the  passage  now 
under  consideration.  In  the  Greek  papyri  we  find  that  this 
word  has  a  semi-technical  sense  in  that  it  is  employed  of 
the  arrival  of  a  royal  visitor  to  a  certain  district,  and  in¬ 
cludes  the  thought  of  the  preparation  occasioned  by  the 
visit.  How  suggestive  of  the  arrival  of  our  Savior  and 
Sovereign  from  “the  ivory  palaces”  to  court-reception  His 
subjects,  and  of  the  necessity  of  our  being  adequately  pre¬ 
pared  lest  we  be  ashamed  before  Him  at  His  coming  (1  John 
2:28;  cf.  3:1-3)! 

Following  the  announcement  in  verse  15  that  those  living 
at  the  time  of  our  Lord’s  return  will  in  no  wise  gain  an 
advantage  over  those  believers  who  have  departed  this  life, 
we  are  introduced  by  the  word  “for”  in  verse  16  to  a  more 
detailed  statement  of  this  sublime  truth.  We  are  impressed 
immediately  with  the  emphatic  position,  in  the  Greek,  of  the 
words  translated  “the  Lord  Himself.”  The  terminology  fur¬ 
nishes  indisputable  proof  that  our  Lord’s  return  will  be 
personal,  and  further  suggests  the  thought  that  when  He 
comes  for  His  own.  He  will  do  so  without  any  attendant, 
just  as  Isaac  alone  came  forth  to  meet  Rebekah  when  she ' 
came  to  be  his  wife.  There  will  be  no  ethereal  phantom,  nor 
even  a  delegated  representative,  but  the  I/)rd  Himself  (cf. 
John  14:3).  The  Savior  is  the  One  for  whom  the  saints  long, 
and  He  alone  can  meet  their  heart-hunger. 

And  when  He  comes,  it  will  be  with  the  symbols  of  mon- 
archial  majesty,  for  the  record  reveals  that  three  things 
accompany  His  return:  (1)  a  shout,  (2)  a  voice,  (3)  a 
trumpet.  The  Greek  word  translated  “shout”  occurs  only 
this  once  in  the  New  Testament  and  denotes  any  sounded 
signal.  According  to  Thayer’s  lexicon,  in  classical  Greek  it 
is  used  of  the  huntsman  calling  his  dogs,  of  a ‘chariot-driver 
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speaking  to  his  steed,  and  of  the  cry  of  the  captain  to  the 
rowers  in  a  vessel.  This  signal-shout  apparently  indicates 
that  all  the  Lord’s  own  will  hear  and  understand  it,  though 
there  seems  no  reason  for  believing  that  this  will  be  true 
of  the  unbelieving  world.  The  Lord’s  people  alone  are  in 
view  in  this  passage,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  summons  con¬ 
cerns  them  only.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  unbelievers 
will  hear  this  signal-shout,  but,  like  those  described  in  John 
12:28,  29,  they  will  not  understand  the  significance.  Of  this, 
however,  we  cannot  be  sure. 

Then,  again,  we  are  told  that  He  will  come  with  “the 
voice  of  the  archangel.”  The  Greek  word  for  “archangel”  oc¬ 
curs  in  only  one  other  place  (see  Jude  9),  and  while  attempts 
have  been  made  to  identify  the  archangel  as  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  it  appears  from  Jude  9  that  this  cannot  be  for  two 
reasons:  (1)  the  archangel  is  specifically  called  Michael,  and 
(2)  Satan  is  represented  as  being  originally  higher  than 
Michael.  The  important  thing  to  notice  is  that  the  absence 
of  the  article  in  the  Greek  before  either  “voice”  or  “arch¬ 
angel”  serves  to  attract  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  voice 
rather  than  to  the  person  connected  with  it,  so  that  dis¬ 
cussion  concerning  the  person  of  the  archangel  is  really  be¬ 
side  the  point  here. 

The  third  accompanying  feature  of  our  Lord’s  return  is 
that  of  “the  trump  of  God.”  As  Ellicott  points  out,  the 
genitive  is  best  regarded  as  possessive,’  and  this,  together 
with  the  fact  that  the  definite  article  is  omitted,  indicates 
that  it  is  such  a  trumpet  as  is  employed  in  God’s  service. 
The  trumpet  was  frequently  associated  with  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  theophanies  (e.g.,  Exod.  19:16,  19;  cf.  Heb.  12:19),  so 
that  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  should  meet  with  it  here  on 
this  transcendent  and  epoch-making  occasion.  This  trumpet 
is  regarded  by  some  as  the  one  mentioned  in  •  Revelation 
11:15,  while  others  identify  it  with  the  one  referred  to  in 
1  Corinthians  15:52.  There  is  really  a  deeper  question: 

'Charles  J.  Ellicott,  A  Critical  and  Grammatical  Commentary  on  St.  Paul’t 
Epistles  to  the  Thessalomians,  p.  77. 
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Do  we  have  here  thr^  separate  particulars  following  each 
other  in  rapid  succession,  or  the  first  feature  with  the  other 
two  affording  an  appositional  explanation?  If  we  have 
three  individual  features  described,  then  we  can  speak  of  a 
threefold  work  being  performed:  a  commanding  shout  of  the 
Lord  Himself  calling  for  His  own,  the  summoning  voice  of 
the  archangel,  and  the  awakening  trumpet  arousing  and 
gathering  believers.  But  we  much  prefer  to  regard  these 
striking  phrases  as  descriptive  of  the  great  signal-summons 
from  heaven  that  shall  be  the  glad  concomitant  of  His  return. 

Continuing  the  vivid  description  of  this  breath-taking 
event,  the  inspired  record  declares:  “The  dead  in  Christ 
shall  rise  first.”  The  phrase  “the  dead  in  Christ”  undoubt¬ 
edly  has  primary  reference  to  the  sleeping  ones  of  verse  13, 
though  it  certainly  embraces  all  such  throughout  the  church 
age.  In  a  striking  way  it  reveals  the  strengthening  fact 
that  even  the  monster  of  death  cannot  break  the  bond  that 
binds  us  to  our  Lord.  The  great  family  of  believers  whose 
bodies  are  sleeping  will  rise  “first.”  The  apostle  is  showing 
how  unfounded,  is  the  despairing  grief  of  those  in  Thessa- 
lonica,  for  instead  of  being  at  a  disadvantage,  the  sleep¬ 
ing  believers  will  be  the  first  to  experience  the  power  of 
resurrection  life. 

-  “Then” — and  by  the  use  of  fjieita  we  are  reminded  of  the 
immediacy  of  the  event,  this  thought  being  further  accen¬ 
tuated  by  apa  (“at  the  same  time”) — “we,  the  living,  who 
are  remaining  shall  be  snatched  away.”  We  are  not  told  here 
that  the  bodies  of  the  living — or  of  the  dead,  for  that  matter 
— ^will  undergo  any  specific  changes,  but  1  Corinthians  15: 
42-44,  52-54,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  later,  makes 
it  crystal  clear  that  such  will  be  the  case.  All  believers  are 
to  be  equipped  with  bodies  that  will  be  eminently  adapted 
to  their  new  environment. 

We  pause  to  note  the  interesting  use  of  the  word  ren¬ 
dered  “caught  up”  in  the  English  and  American  versions. 
It  is  a  Greek  verb  meaning  “to  take  away  by  force”  as  a  wild 
beast  carries  off  its  prey.  The  word  occurs  thirteen  times 
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in  the  New  Testament,  and  is  used,  for  example,  of  one  being 
pulled  out  of  the  fire  (Jude  23) ;  of  Satan  catching  away 
the  seed  (Matt.  13:19);  of  Philip  being  caught  away  (Acts 
8:39);  and  of  Paul  being  caught  up  to  paradise  (2  Cor.  12: 
2).  As  a  magnet  attracts  the  scattered  steel  filings  to  itself 
by  its  great  drawing  power,  so  when  our  Redeemer  returns 
for  His  own  will  they  at  once  be  gathered  to  Him,  irrespective 
of  every  obstacle  and  the  impeding  law  of  gravitation. 

This  passage  further  indicates  that  the  living,  “together 
with  them”  (the  dead),  will  be  snatched  away.  It  will  be 
“together,”  the  raised  not  preceding  the  living,  nor  the 
living  the  raised.  It  will  be  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  manner.  And  we  are  evidently  not  straining  language 
when  we  say  that  “with  them”  indicates  re-union  and  implies 
recognition.  Such  a  blessed  event,  we  are  informed  by  the 
record,  will  take  place  “in  the  clouds,”  or  literally,  “amid 
clouds.”  We  much  prefer  to  regard  the  ev  as  locative  and 
thus  pointing  to  the  clouds  of  heaven  as  the  sphere,  than  to 
give  it  the  unusual  and  strained  descriptive  connotation 
which  makes  it  equivalent  to  wg  and  picturing  believers  as¬ 
cending  in  cloud  formation.  Ellicott  exactly  expresses  our 
viewpoint  when  he  says,  “The  glorified  and  luciform  body 
will  be  caught  up  in  the  enveloping  and  upbearing  clouds.”* 
It  was  so  when  our  Lord  ascended  (Acts  1:9),  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  be  so  when  we  go  up. 

And  when  we  do  ascend,  it  will  be  “to  meet  the  Lord.” 
The  Greek  word  for  this  meeting  is  used  in  the  papyri  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  welcome-meeting  given  by  residents  to  a  newly- 
appointed  dignitary,  and  thus  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  an 
important  gathering.  It  occurs  only  four  times  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  in  each  case  it  is  strikingly  significant  that 
it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  not  only  meeting  a  person,  but  of 
meeting  him  in  order  to  come  back  with  him.  Once  it  is 
used  in  recording  the  coming  of  brethren  from  Rome  to  meet 
Paul  as  he  and  his  companions  were  journeying  to  the  me¬ 
tropolis.  From  Acts  28:i5  and  16  it  is  clear  that  they  met 
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him  at  Appii  Forum,  and  then  returned  with  him  to  Rome. 
Twice  the  word  is  used  in  connection  with  the  ten  virgins 
who  “went  forth  to  meet  the  bridegroom,”  and  later  were  • 
roused  from  their  slumber  by  the  cry,  “Behold,  the  bride¬ 
groom!  Come  ye  forth  to  meet  him”  (Matt.  25:1-6).  Thus, 
by  the  use  of  this  word,  we  have  an  apt  designation  of  the 
two  aspects  of  our  Lord’s  return :  for  and  with  His  saints. 

We  are  not  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  meeting  place  when 
the  Lord  comes  for  His  own:  it  is  “in  the  air,”  terminology 
which  very  plainly  points  to  the  atmospheric  region  sur¬ 
rounding  the  earth.  But  to  suppose  that  this  locality  is  to 
be  the  final  residence  of  the  redeemed  is,  as  Ellicott  truly 
and  tersely  puts  it,  “surely  monstrous.”*  How  long  that 
meeting  will  be  we  do  not  know;  and  many  other  questions 
must  go  unanswered,  since  we  have  no  further  specific  reve¬ 
lation.  But  we  do  know  that  in  this  way  (“so”)  “shall  we 
ever  be  together  with  the  Lord.”  Thus  will  be  finally  ful¬ 
filled  the  prayer  of  our  Lord  recorded  in  John  17 :24,  “Father, 

I  desire  that  they  also  whom  thou  hast  given  me  be  with  me 
where  I  am,  that  they  may  behold  my  glory,  which  thou  hast , 
given  me.”  To  quote  the  appropriate  words  of  Hutchison, 
“Less  than  this  can  never  satisfy  Christ’s  saints;  more  than 
this  they  cannot  desire  or  conceive.”* 

The  closing  verse  of  this  section,  speaking  as  it  does  of 
the  comfort  to  be  derived  from  such  a  gracious  and  glorious 
unfolding  of  divine  truth  as  we  have  been  considering,  stands 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  notes  of  despair  and  utter  hope¬ 
lessness  struck  by  the  unbelieving  who  are  without  Christ  and 
therefore  without  hope.  Advent-truth  may  be  a  nightmare 
to  some,  but  to  every  blood-bought  believer  it  is  the  great 
consolation  in  suffering  and  the  glorious  expectation  in 
service. 

Before  leaving  this  Thessalonian  passage  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  essential  truths  here  presented  are  found  to 
be  in  exact  agreement  with  our  Lord’s  own  teaching  as  re- 
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corded  by  John.  This  is  important,  since  in  many  quarters  it 
apparently  is  the  fashion  to  depreciate  the  Pauline  doctrine 
because  of  a  supposed' variance  from  the  teaching  of  Christ. 
The  striking  correspondence  between  the  teaching  of  Christ 
and  that  of  Paul  in  relation  to  the  Rapture  is  at  once  mani¬ 
fest  in  the  following  extended  parallel: 


John  27 

1.  “Let  not  your  heart  be 
troubled.” 

2.  “Believe  in  God,  believe  also 
in  me.” 


3.  “If  it  were  not  so,  I  would 
have  told  you.” 

4.  “I  will  come  again.” 

5.  “And  I  will  receive  you  unto 
myself.” 

6.  “That  where  I  am,  there  ye 
may  be  also.” 

7.  “Let  not  your  heart  be 
troubled,  neither  let  it  be 
afraid.” 


1  Theas.  U:1S-18 

1.  “Sorrow  not,  even  as  the 

rest,  who  have  no  hope.” 

2.  “If  we  believe  that  Jesus 
died  and  rose  again,  even 
so  them  also  that  are  fallen 
asleep  through  Jesus  will 
God  bring  with  him.” 

3.  “This  we  say  unto  you.” 

4.  “The  Lord  Himself  shall 
descend.” 

6.  “We  .  .  .  shall  ...  be  caught 
up  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the 
Lord  in  the  air.” 

6.  “So  shall  we  ever  be  with 
the  Lord.” 

7.  “Wherefore  comfort  one 
another  with  these  words.” 


This  is  the  kind  of  harmony  which  Bible  believers  know 
is  so  characteristic  of  the  infallible  Word  of  God.  Evidently 
carping  critics  have  eyes  but  see  not  the  things  which  should 
be  seen. 

Corning,  New  York. 


(  To  he  conclv4^d  in  the  October-December  Number,  19^5) 
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Prophecy  and  the  Church.  By  Oswald  T.  Allis.  Pres¬ 
byterian  and  Reformed  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

339  pp.  $2.50. 

A  reviewer’s  task  is  not  always  an  easy  one,  especially 
as  in  this  instance  when  the  review  must  of  necessity  be 
critical.  The  present  situation  is  not  relieved  by  the  fact 
that  the  author  and  reviewer  are  personal  friends,  or  by  the 
fact  that  the  issues  have  earlier  been  discussed  in  public 
print  by  these  two  men.  In  his  defense  of  Covenantism  as 
a  theological  hypothesis  Dr.  Allis  has  made  various  attacks 
upon  dispensational  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
present  effort  registers  some  changes  on  the  part  of  the 
author.  He  has  not  cited  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith  here  more  frequently  than  the  Word  of  God  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  worthiness  of  his  position.  There  also  are 
features  in  this  volume  which  indicate  that  the  author  is 
now  more  able  to  recognize  some  of  the  right  divisions 
of  Scripture. 

This  volume  will  doubtless  be  hailed  by  all  Covenant 
theologians  as  a  masterful  answer  to  dispensational  teach¬ 
ing.  What  can  one  say  as  a  reviewer  when  he  believes  that 
Christianity  is  a  new,  distinct  revelation  from  God  based  on 
the  historic  achievement  of  Christ  in  His  death  and  resur¬ 
rection  and  on  the  age-transforming  advent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  Pentecost,  whereas  the  author  is  so  evidently  hid 
in  his  thinking  behind  the  veil  of  tradition  respecting  a  sup¬ 
posed  covenant  of  grace,  which  covenant  allows  not  for  a 
new  revelation  which  is  called  Christianity?  Many  Cove¬ 
nant  teachers  have  believed  on  Christ  and  therefore  are 
saved  and  have  received  the  Holy  Spirit  whose  office  work 
it  is  to  teach  them  the  things  of  Christ.  It  must  therefore 
be  their  experience  that  they  are  often  conscious  that  there 
are  vast  fields  of  truth  into  which  they  have  never  entered. 
They  must  catch  glimpses  of  a  glorious  reality  which  is  with¬ 
held  from  them.  The  direct  challenge  of  Covenantism  is 
here  made,  that  it  fails  to  comprehend  the  immeasurable 
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glories  of  the  New  Testament.  What  could  secure  greater 
confusion  of  thought  than  such  an  error? 

'To  evaluate  this  volume  faithfully  one  would  be  required 
to  write  a  volume  of  equal  size,  for  every  page  and  every 
paragraph  is  weighed  down  with  such  misapprehensions. 
Such  a  review  is  impossible.  The  failure  to  see  and  glory 
in  the  new  revelation  on  the  part  of  men  like  Dr.  Allis  is 
tragic  indeed. 

As  the  scholar  which  he  is,  Dr.  Allis  writes  in  an  inter¬ 
esting  style.  The  title  of  this  book  is  a  misnomer.  Prophecy 
concerning  the  Church  contemplates  the  glory  which  awaits 
the  saints  of  this  age  and  any  instructed  Bible  reader  would 
so  interpret  it.  Sad  is  the  disappointment  when  it  is  found 
that  the  author  espouses  the  impossible  task,  with  its  con¬ 
fusion,  of  making  prediction  respecting  Israel’s  kingdom 
to  be  of  the  Church.  Absurdities  are  created  by  this  long- 
ago  rejected  method  of  interpretation.  It  is  the  practice  of 
Covenant  theologians  to  give  no  place  or  space  to  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  Christ  in  their  writings,  regardless  of  its  ines¬ 
capable  importance  as  set  forth  in  Pauline  theology.  They 
no  doubt  believe  that*  Christ  arose,  but  they  cannot  make 
place  in  their  system  for  the  doctrinal  meaning  of  His  res¬ 
urrection,  namely,  the  Headship  unto  a  New  Creation  which 
is  to  the  eternal  glory  of  God  in  heaven.  Again  Dr.  Allis, 
as  in  other  writings,  has  protested  against  those  who  for 
doctrinal  reasons  relate  the  so-called  Lord’s  Prayer  to  the 
coming  kingdom,  as  if  it  were  unadapted  to  the  present  age 
of  grace.  He  has  asked  the  reviewer  if  he  teaches  students 
not  to  pray  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  In  response  to  this  the  re¬ 
viewer  asks  Dr.  Allis  if  he  teaches  his  students  not  to  pray 
according  to  Matthew  24:20  and  if  so,  why?  The  passage 
reads,  “But  pray  ye  that  your  flight  be  not  in  the  winter 
nor  on  the  sabbath  day.”  Does  not  Christ  say  “Pray  ye”? 
Who  has  the  right  to  refuse  to  pray  this  prayer?  Dispen- 
sational  understanding  of  the  Olivet  Discourse  alone  will  save 
Dr.  Allis  or  anyone  else  from  this  dilemma. 

It  is  the  contention  of  Covenant  men  that  the  gospel 
preached  by  John  the  Baptist,  by  Christ,  and  the  disciples 
is  not  different  even  though  termed  “the  gospel  of  the  king¬ 
dom,”  but  that  they  preached  the  same  gospel  that  is  preached 
today,  little  understanding  that  the  Pauline  Gospel  of  grace 
is  based  on  the  death  and'  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  that 
John  and  the  disciples  never  believed  that  Christ  .would  die 
until  He  did  die.  This  constitutes  an  absurdity.  However, 
regardless  of  their  claim  Covenant  men  cease  not  to  continue 
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to  defend  such  an  impossible  proposition.  Thus  difficulties 
arise  which  have  no  immediate'  place  in  this  review.  The 
volume  is  rejected  as  being  based  upon  a  wholly  unsound 
theory. 

Professor  Everett  F.  Harrison 

The  Light  Is  Still  Shining.  The  Gospel  of  John  for  a 

Troubled  World.  By  Stuart  R.  Oglesby.  Revell.  182 

pp.  $2.00. 

The  perennial  freshness  of  John^s  Gospel  and  the  capa¬ 
bility  of  the  author  combine  to  make  this  volume  a  worthy 
contribution  to  Christian  literature.  Dr.  Oglesby  takes  as  his 
master  theme  the  words  of  1:5,  rendered  in  the  Goodspeed 
translation,  “The  light  is  still  shining  in  the  darkness,  for 
the  darkness  has  never  put  it  out.”  The  divisions  of  th^  book 
follow  the  chapter  divisions  of  the  Gospel.  Many  of  the 
chapters  close  with  the  words  of  the  theme,  till  they  become 
a  refrain. 

The  merits  of  the  book  are  many,  the  steady,  easy  flow  of 
the  language,  good  balance  between  analysis,  comment,  and 
illustration,  the  constant  insistence  upon  the  practical  dem¬ 
onstration  of  Christianity  in  the  lives  of  its  adherents,  and 
the  broad  ecumenical  spirit  which  pervades  the  book  and  be¬ 
comes  a  mission,  a  crusade.  Readers  will  likely  feel  that 
the  quality  of  the  writing  improves  as  the  book  unfolds. 

Some  exception  needs  to  be  taken  here  and  there.  One 
wonders  on  what  authority  the  miracle  at  Cana  is  said  to  be 
not  first  in  point  of  time.  The  identifying  of  the  multitude 
which  welcomed  Jesus  into  Jerusalem  at  the  last  Passover 
with  the  crowd  who  cried  for  His  crucifixion  is  unwarranted. 
There  is  occasional  confusion  between  standing  and  state, 
salvation  and  service,  as  when,  following  the  quoting  of 
Jesus’  new  commandment,  the  author  says,  “If  a  Christian 
does  not,  will  not  love  as  his  Saviour  has  commanded,  he 
loses  the  Saviour.  He  seeks  Him  and  finds  Him  not.  He 
consigns  himself  to  the  darkness,  where  he  will  stumble  and 
may  be  snuffed  out.”  Surely  no  believer  has  ever  loved  as 
Jesus  loved  us,  but  he  is  not  cast  out  on  that  account.  But 
the  overall  emphasis  of  the  book  is  sound  and  helpful,  and 
certainly  inspiring. 

Studies  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  By  E.  Schuy¬ 
ler  English.  “Our  Hope,”  New  York,  N.  Y.  136  pp.  $1.50. 

This  series  of  expository  messages  was  given  originally 
over  the  radio,  and  this  circumstance  imparts  an  informal 
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directness  to  the  treatment  of  the  text.  The  approach  to  the 
book  is  devotional  and  practical.  Like  all  Dr.  English’s  writ¬ 
ings,  the  work  is  saturated  with  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  re¬ 
vealed  Word  of  truth.  As  is  natural,  the  first  two  chapters, 
with  their  doctrinal  emphasis,  receive  the  greater  share  of 
attention,  and  it  is  here  that  the  most  helpful  suggestions  are 
found,  judiciously  illustrated  from  time  to  time.  An  index, 
something  of  a  rarity  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  should  encourage 
the  continued  use  of  this  volume  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  been  blessed  in  reading  it. 

All  will  not  concur  in  the  identifying  of  the  fiesh  with 
the  old  man,  as  on  p.  85,  but  the  status  of  the  old  man  is 
more  clearly  put  subsequently,  on  p.  94  and  p.  101. 

The  book  is  admirably  suited  to  opening  up  the  meaning 
of  the  epistle,  and  can  be  placed  with  confidence  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  seek  a  brief  but  comprehensive  treatment, 
plainly  written. 

Down  Peacock’s  Feathers.  Studies  in  the  Contemporary 

Significance  of  the  General  Confession.  By  D.  R.  Davies. 

Macmillan,  New  York.  188  pp.  $1.76. 

Although  this  book  appeared  during  the  year  1944,  many 
of  our  readers  may  not  have  seen  it,  hence  the  present  at¬ 
tempt  to  give  some  account  of  its  importance  and  merit.  A 
work  of  this  caliber  does  not  come  from  the  press  every 
day.  It  is  satisfying  in  its  conclusions  because  so  thoroughly 
grounded  on  Scripture,  so  penetrating  in'  its  analyses,  so 
timely  and  bold  in  its  application  of  divine  truth  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  scene. 

In  form,  the  book  is  a  commentary  on  the  General  Con¬ 
fession  of  the  Anglican  Church.  That  document  covers  only 
half  a  printed  page,  but  the  author  finds  material  there  for 
a  volume.  The  introductory  chapter,  is  gripping — man’s  uni^ 
in  sin  makes  other  t3rpes  of  unity  impossible  for  him.  His 
egoism,  his  will  to  power,  puts  him  at  variance  with  his  fel¬ 
lows,  in  economic  life,  in  church,  in  state.  The  illustrations 
leave  no  room  for  doubt. 

Chapter  one  moves  on  a  high  plane  of  excellence,  pre¬ 
senting  God  as  holy,  omnipotent  love.  Only  God  can  use 
oPinipotence  aright.  “In  man.  power  is  always  used  to 
suppress  and  destroy.  But  in  God  power  is  redemptive  and 
constructive.”  The  existence  of  evil  is  proof  that  God  does 
not  now  use  His  power  to  crush  opposition.  His  power  is 
seen  in  creation.  His  love  in  granting  man  freedom.  “And 
it  is  only  omnipotence  that  can  refrain  absolutely  from  tres- 
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passing  upon  freedom.  Only  God  can  give  and  not  take 
back.”  After  showing  that  millions  in  Europe  preferred  ter¬ 
rible  suffering  to  slavery  under  the  Nazi  conquerors,  the 
author  asks,  “If  man  is  right  in  preferring  tragedy  to  tyran¬ 
ny,  may  it  not  be  that  God  too  is  right  in  tolerating  suf¬ 
fering?”  Then  this  thoughtful  sentence.  “The  Cross  is  the 
historic  symbol  of  God’s  omnipotence,  of  His  infinite  capacity 
to  endure  any  and  every  evil  that  man  can  perpetrate,  so 
that,  through  the  endurance  of  it  all,  men  will,  at  long  last, 
achieve  their  freedom  in  willing  dependence  on  God.” 

Original  sin  is  characterized  as  treason  rather  than  crime, 
since  it  is  not  merely  a  transgression  of  laws,  but  rebellion 
against  God  Himself.  Man  cannot  foresee,  certainly  does 
not  desire  the  awful  end  which  this  rebellion  entails,  but 
“the  only  thing  in  the  control  of  the  individual  is  his  initial 
act.”  War  has  its  roots  here.  “In  war,  a  society’s  way  of 
life  comes  to  maturity.  The  mask  is  thrown  off,  so  to  say, 
and  processes  hitherto  camouflaged  are  exposed  for  what 
they  are.”  Sin  is  far  more  than  missing  the  mark,  or  “a 
blundering  quest  for  the  will  and  purpose  of  God.”  Sin 
spells  guilt,  and  the  ever-present  tendency  of  men  to  ration¬ 
alize  their  motives  shows  how  deep-seated  this  consciousness 
of  guilt  is.  The  working  of  sin  in  history  is  set  forth  in 
trenchant  terms.  “Every  good  achieved  by  the  natural  man 
is  negated  by  a  corresponding  evil.  Every  gain  becomes  a 
loss.  Every  problem  solved  by  man  only  gives  rise  to  a 
greater  problem.  Human  progress  consists  in  finding  new 
forms  for  old  evils.  All  human  solutions  are  temporary.” 

Each  civilization  inherits  the  problems  of  its  predecessor 
and  bequeaths  new  ones  to  its  successor.  This  cannot  go  on 
forever.  “That  process  has  a  limit,  and  the  profound  ques¬ 
tion  to  which  the  present  crisis  of  the  West  gives  rise  is 
whether  that  limit  has  not  already  been  reached.”  There  are 
implications  here  which  the  pre-millennialist  will  not  be  slow 
to  grasp.  War  is  no  longer  waged  after  a  knightly  pattern, 
the  business  of  a  few.  In  its  modem  savagery,  war  visits 
whole  populations.  It  has  turned  “democratic”  with  a  ven¬ 
geance.  The  worth  of  a  single  life  is  little  felt.  “We  might 
sum  up  our  time  as  a  period  in  which  men  felt,  not  indi¬ 
vidual  personal  responsibility  for  their  fellows,  but  a  dele¬ 
gated  institutional  obligation.” 

Space  will  not  permit  a  discussion  of  the  excellent  state¬ 
ment  on  repentance  and  practical  Christian  conduct,  but 
this  much  cannot  be  left  out.  To  some  it  will  be  a  gem,  to 
others  a  barb.  “Now  if  the  Church  is  Christ’s  agent  to  pro- 
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claim  repentance,  she  cannot  share  with  unredeemed  man 
his  attempt  to  make  a  success  of  civilization ;  for  by  her  Gos¬ 
pel,  she  knows  it  cannot  be  done.  The  Church  is  not  in  the 
world  to  improve  human  nature,  but  to  redeem  it.”  What 
an  antidote  to  E.  Stanley  Jones! 

At  no  point  does  the  author  show  clearer  thinking  than 
in  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  churches  social  obligation. 
On  his  own  premises,  there  seems  no  room  left  for  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  church  in  world  improvement.  But  the  answer 
is  forthcoming.  “The  Church,  quite  plainly,  must  participate 
in  the  attempt  to  do  the  impossible,  since  such  attempt  is  the 
human  process  in  which  man  will  come  to  repentance.” 

Finally,  there  is  an  expose  of  the  notion  that  Christian 
dogma  caii  be  abandoned  and  Christian  ethics  retained,  since 
only  the  man  who  is  born  of  God  can  live  the  life  set  forth 
in  the  ethical  requirements  of  Scripture. 

The  argumentation  of  the  book  is  weighty  and  powerful, 
even  devastating  at  times.  A  concern  for  God’s  eternal  truth 
and  a  passion  for  erring  society  unite  to  give  a  prophetic 
ring  to  the  writing.  To  read  it  is  to  be  impressed,  and  what 
is  more  important,  convinced  that  the  Word  of  God  alone 
contains  the  true  diagnosis  of  human  ills  and  the  cure  for 
them  all. 

Professor  Charles  A.  Nash 

History  of  the  Christian  Church.  By  D.  H.  Kromminga. 

Wm.  B.  Eerdmans,  Grand  Rapids.  304  pp.  $2.50. 

Of  several  books  written  in  recent  years  to  set  forth  in 
concise  form  a  history  of  the  Christian  church,  this  book  is 
the. latest  and  undoubtedly  the  best.  Professor  Kromminga, 
professor  of  Church  History  in  Calvin  Theological  Seminary, 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  has  adhered  to  the  well-accepted, 
threefold  division  of  church  history — ancient,  mediaeval, 
and  modern.  He  has  broken  down  each  major  division  into 
a  number  of  chapters  of  approximately  seven  pages  each. 
The  treatment  of  particular  subjects  is,  therefore,  very  brief. 
However,  the  work  of  condensation  is  well  done  and  pro¬ 
vides  a  popular  presentation  of  the  ecclesiastical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  centuries. 

The  volume,  written  for  young  people  and  the  public  in 
general,  will  meet  the  need  so  very  evident  in  the  prevailing 
ignorance  of  our  time  relative  to  the  background  of  our 
present  situation  in  church  division  and  denominations.  It 
treats  of  the  formation  of  the  church,  the  kind  of  world 
which  it  (entered,  and  the  periods  through  which  it  has  run. 
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The  author,  holding  the  generally  accepted  viewpoint, 
declares  the  church  to  be  constituted  in  “all  true  believers, 
the  elect  people  of  God,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
till  the  end  of  time.”  As  a  distinct  social  organization  it  is 
said  to  have  begun  with  Jesus’  calling,  training  and  com¬ 
missioning  His  twelve  apostles.  The  history  of  the  church 
is  said  to  be  continuous  with  the  history  of  the  people  of 
Israel. 

With  that  position  we  are  in  disagreement,  for  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  new  body  was  brought  into  being  at  Pentecost, 
the  Church.  This  body  is  constituted  in  all  believers  from 
that  time  until  the  coming  of  the  Lord  at  the  end  of  this  age. 
Though  disagreeing  in  that  particular  we  hold  the  book  to 
be  valuable  in  setting  forth  historical  fact  in  relation  to  the 
developments  of  the  past  nineteen  hundred  or  more  years. 

Reaching  Children.  By  Mildred  Morningstar.  Moody 

Press,  Chicago.  176  pp.  $1.60. 

Reaching  Children  is  a  book  dealing  with  the  work  of 
Child  Evangelism.  It  is  designed  to  provide  practical  help 
for  those  who  desire  to  undertake  work  with  children  and 
to  provide  workable  solutions  to  problems  for  more  expe¬ 
rienced  workers. 

In  nine  chapters  the  treatment  is  as  follows:  Inviting 
the  Child  to  Christ,  Making  Memory  Work  Interesting, 
Teaching  the  Child  to  Pray,  Telling  the  Story,  Songs  for 
Children,  The  Flannelgraph,  Meetings  for  Children,  The 
Teacher  and  Discipline,  and  Building  Attendance. 

For  workers  with  children  in  Bible  schools,  whether  the 
regular  Sunday  School,  Vacation  Bible  schools,  weekday 
school,  or  any  gathering  for  the  instruction  of  children  in  the 
Word  of  God,  this  book  will  be  found  helpful. 

Professor  John  H.  Bennetch 

The  Christian  Answer.  Edited  by  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  xi,  196  pp.  $2.60. 

Twice  yearly  through  the  past  decade,  more  than  a  score 
of  teachers  of  religion,  administrators  and  pastors  met  “to 
consider  issues  of  common  concern  in  the  interpretation  of 
Christian  faith  for  our  day,”  finally  adopting  an  informal 
name  for  themselves — “The  Theological  Discussion  Group.” 
Although  they  embraced  “a  wide  sweep  of  theological  and 
social  outlook”  by  their  own  confession,  five  out  of  the  num¬ 
ber  have  united  during  the  past  two  years,  at  the  request  of 
all  the  rest,  to  produce  the  first  symposium  that  the  Group 
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has  ever  published  as  such.  Four  major  questions  are  being 
handled  by  the  volume,  with  Paul  J.  Tillich  and  John  Knox 
of  Union  Seminary  (New  York),  Edwin  E.  Aubrey  of  Crozer 
Seminary,  Theodore  M.  Greene  and  George  F.  Thomas  of 
Princeton  University  contributing  material.  These  problems 
are:  Why  take  Christianity  seriously?  Is  Christian  belief 
intellectually  credible?  What  has  Christianity  to  offer? 
What  does  Christianity  propose?  The  last  question  was 
subdivided  into  two  parts  for  the  sake  of  greater  clarity,- 
thus  to  consider  (1)  a  diagnosis  of  the  present  situation, 
(2)  the  validity  of  Christian  belief,  (3)  the  content  of  the 
Christian  gospel,  and  (4)  Christianity  in  action. 

In  his  introduction  to  the  book.  President  Van  Dusen  of 
Union  Seminary — himself  a  member  of  the  Group  and  editor 
of  the  symposium — explains  the  aim  and  name  attached  to 
the  work:  “This  book  has  in  view  a  particular  audience. 
To  its  readers,  it  aims  to  present  a  forthright  and  vigorous 
challenge.  It  is  directed  primarily,  though  not  exclusively, 
to  thoughtful  men  and  women  who  stand  somewhat  outside 
the  Christian  tradition,  and  yet  who  are  moved  by  the  events 
of  our  time  to  inquire  whether  Christian  faith  may  not  hold 
truth  and  power  which  they  have  neglected  and  of  which 
they  and  their  world  stand  in  need.  The  writers  of  these 
pages  are  children  of  their  generation.  They  have  felt  to 
the  full  the  agony  of  its  passage  through  World  War,  de¬ 
pression,  premonition,  and  then  global  conflict  renewed. 
More  than  that,  each  of  them  has  made  his  way  along  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  pilgrimage  which  is  inescapable 
for  the  honest  mind  fully  alive  to  the  contemporary  world 
of  science  and  learning.  The  convictions  here  expressed  are 
not  simply  an  inherited  legacy.  Nor  are  they  held  in  def¬ 
erence  to  any  external  authority.  They  have  been  hewn 
out  by  long  and  painful  struggle  of  thought.  Through  such 
a  process,  the  writers  have  been  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  Christian  faith  in  its  essential  convictions  is  true,  and 
that  Christianity,  despite  the  weakness  and  apostasy  of  the 
Churches,  is  indispensable  to  the  reclamation  of  civilization. 
They  invite  others  to  face,  as  they  themselves  have  done, 
both  the  inadequacy  of  alternatives  and  the  adequacy  of  the 
Christian  answer.  Finally,  they  are  persuaded  that  these 
are  issues  upon  which  every  intelligent  and  responsible  per¬ 
son  wust  press  his  way  through  to  conclusions,  and  must 
face  the  choices  which  those  conclusions  demand.  They  de¬ 
mand  that,  in  matters  of  faith  as  of  politics,  no  neutrality 
is  possible.  *He  who  is  not  with  us  is  against  us.*  Not  only 
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in  the  relations  of  nations  but  in  the  life  of  every  one  of  us, 
and  here  supremely,  this  is  ‘a  time  for  decision.*  ** 

Evidently,  the  liberalism  of  the  present  hour  with  its 
emphasis  on  unhampered  thought  and  not  on  Scripture  will 
ride  triumphantly  on  throughout  the  symposium — something 
even  too  subjective  for  any  of  the  contributors  to  espouse 
wholly  what  one  another  wrote  and  the  Group  as  a  whole 
to  support  any  single  chapter  in  detail.  This  is  not  con¬ 
servative  theology. 

Therefore,  Stand.  By  Wilbur  M.  Smith.  W.  A.  Wilde, 

Boston,  xxiv,  614  pp.  $3.00. 

Dr.  Smith  of  Moody  Bible  Institute,  editor  of  PeloubeVs 
Select  Notes,  has  furnished  believers  with  a  volume  which 
was  needed  perhaps  more  than  anything  else  in  our  genera¬ 
tion,  a  reasoned  defence  of  the  Faith.  To  be  sure,  his  new 
work  crowns  a  life  already  distinguished  for  research  and 
unwavering  trust  in  Jesus  Christ,  a  previous  book  (The 
Supematiiralness  of  Christ,  1940)  establishing  him  as  an 
eminent  apologist.  The  thesis  of  the  present  effort  was 
sounded,  first  of  all,  orally  in  the  Centennial  Address  which 
commemorated  a  century  of  literary  achievement  by  Biblio¬ 
theca  Sacra,  May  10,  1943.  This  was  reproduced  by  the 
quarterly  in  subsequent  issues  (Vol.  100,  pp.  407-21,  532-45). 
In  reality,  the  author’s  argument  but  follows  the  line  of 
thought  that  Paul  used  in  Athens,  when  preaching  on  Mars* 
Hill  (Acts  17:16-34).  A  whole  article,  possibly  in  the  next 
issue  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  must  be  devoted  to  reviewing 
this  unusual  and  masterful  treatment  of  Apologetics  instead 
of  the  ordinary,  limited  critique  possible  for  current  lit¬ 
erature. 

Suffice  it  to  say  now,  that  “the  author  has  been  very 
careful  and  has  considered  no  trouble  too  great,  no  prolonged 
research  too  taxing,  to  support  everything  that  is  set  forth  in 
this  volume  with  adequate,  abundant,  and  dependable  quo¬ 
tations  and  references.**  Besides,  no  excuse  was  felt  nec¬ 
essary  when  this  thoroughness  led  to  the  lengthiness  that  it 
did.  Dr.  Smith  points  out  in  the  Preface  only  too  truthfully 
how  one  of  the  faults  of  modern  Christian  writing  is  brevity : 
“People  not  only  will  read  large  books,  but  some  of  the 
largest  books  that  have  been  published  in  the  last  few  years 
have  had  the  greatest  sale.  ...  If  the  hour  is  coming,  and 
Grod  grant  that  it  may  come  soon,  when  our  young  men  are 
once  again  to  give  serious  attention  to  the  facts  of  and  the 
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reasons  for  believing,  or  disbelieving  the  Christian  faith, 
how  tragic  it  will  be  if  in  that  hour  we  do  not  have  volumes 
to  put  into  their  hands,  as  adequate  and  thorough  and  de¬ 
pendable  as  the  textbooks  they  have  mastered  in  geology  or 
medicine  or  European  history!”  For  all  of  the  scope  of 
Professor  Smith’s  apologetic,  however,  the  cost  is  moderate 
and  the  format  of  the  best.  Every  reader  of  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  consequently,  should  avail  himself  of  this  new  volume 
and  recommend  it  to  his  friends. 

The  Ease  Era.  By  Paul  Mallon.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans,  Grand 

Rapids. .  119  pp.  $1.50. 

The  work  of  a  news  correspondent,  though  he  be  among 
the  noted  ones  at  Washington  as  in  this  case,  does  not  re¬ 
ceive  consideration  from  a  theological  magazine  in  the  usual 
course  of  affairs.  But  here  is  an  exception,  reprinting  as  it 
does  a  score  of  syndicated  columns  from  1944  which  had 
much  to  do  with  checking  juvenile  delinquency.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning,  incidentally,  Mr.  Mallon  himself  had  not  intended 
a  crusade  on  behalf  of  American  youth  and  discipline  when 
he  discussed  the  deficiencies  of  “progressive  education”  in  a 
■solitary  article  dated  December  31,  1943.  Indeed,  the  Pref¬ 
ace  has  it  to  tell  that  “some  doubting  editors  still  click  their 
teeth  dolefully  at  my  departure  in  this  case  from  my  usual 
duty  of  News-Behind-the-News  reporting,”  the  author  add¬ 
ing  that  every  large  New  York  publisher  refused  to  print 
the  following  exposure  of  crime  in  high  places  when  King 
Features,  his  syndicate,  submitted  it  to  them.  Nevertheless 
the  tide  of  popular  thought  is  turning  more  and  more,  even 
if  no  other  national  figure  dared  to  risk  his  reputation  by 
opposing  “the  juvenile  oligarchy  and  educational  trust”  as 
early  as  Mr.  Mallon. 

A  little  from  the  Preface — the  articles  themselves  are 
well  documented — will  disclose  the  type  of  constructive, 
Christian  criticism  employed  in  this  work:  “This  I  sincerely 
believe:  The  thought-origin  of  progressive  education,  its  in¬ 
spiration,  pervaded  every  field  of  human  activity  in  the  ease 
era.  We  similarly  got  away  from  sound  values,  not  only  in 
child  raising,  and  education,  but  in  international  politics, 
where  the  given-word  in  treaty  form  was  made  to  be  broken, 
where  faith  in  Christian  ethics  no  longer  existed.  We  got 
away  from  it  in  our  own  domestic  politics  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  in  business.  Contracts  were  made  to  be  broken. 
Honor  was  not  respected.  Success  justified  any  loose  course. 
We  also  veered  away  from  sound  values  in  finance.  We  de- 
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stroyed  the  morality  of  money  and  promoted  every  financial 
artifice  to  escape  sound  facts  in  every  direction 

“That  era  is  drawing  to  a  close.  Men  cannot  live  that 
way.  There  is  a  yearning  in  them  which  requires  them  to 
believe  sincerely  in  God,  and  accept  Christian  ethics.  You 
cannot  substitute  worship  of  the  state  or  admiration  for 
sly  finesse.  These  false  gods  will  not  inspire  men  to  do  the 
job  of  life  well,  or  bring  the  desired  results  to  men  econom¬ 
ically,  financially,  politically,  or  any  other  way.  , 

“Christianity  lays  down  a  system  of  ethics  essentially 
sound,  not  only  in  a  spiritual  way,  but  as  a  way  of  material 
life  for  men  in  dealing  with  each  other.  What  good  are 
treaties  if  not  based  on  faith  and  honor,  and  where  are  faith 
and  honor  guaranteed  firmly  outside  of  Christian  ethics? 
Pagan  ethics  cannot  establish  faith.  Economically  Christ 
taught  work  was  good — ‘By  the  sweat  of  thy  brow.*  Work 
makes  production.  Production  is  the  dynamo  of  economies. 
Therefore,  Christian  economies  are  essentially  sound.  Gen¬ 
uineness  was  also  a  basic  principle  of  Christ.  He  discarded 
all  that  was  false,  synthetic,  unnatural.  He  taught  soundness. 

“This  is  the  only  solution  for  the  world.  There  is  no 
other  road  to  travel.  We  do  not  need  to  ‘get  back  to  Chris¬ 
tian  principles,*  as  some  say.  We  need  to  go  forward  with 
them.  We  must  accept  them  and  apply  them  to  our  en¬ 
lightened  modern  knowledge.  There  is  no  real  basic  con¬ 
flict  between  science  and  Christian  ethics.  No  invention  of 
medicine  challenges  the  spiritual  anatomy  of  the  human 
soul.  Science  and  religion  are  truly  interdependents.  Hy¬ 
pochondriacs  can  actually  be  cured  by  faith  and  work. 
The  only  question  is  whether  we  must  tread  the  path  of 
degradation,  which  we  have  been  following,  until  chaos  ex¬ 
poses  its  absurdity  to  every  thinking  man  in  complete  col¬ 
lapse  of  all  values,  or  whether  the  shock  of  war  may  have 
furnished  the  opportunity  for  men,  that  they  needed,  the 
mental  shock  which  will  restore  an  appreciation  for  sound 
values  all  along  the  line. 

“I  am  no  preacher.  I  am  a  reporter.  As  such  I  see 
signs  that  the  turn  may  have  come,  that  the  era  of  un¬ 
soundness,  the  ease  era,  the  progressive  paganism  of  those 
with  itching  ears,  may  already  have  passed  for  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people,  who,  themselves  are  already  going  for¬ 
ward  with  Christian  principles  in  their  own  lives.** 


